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In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is owned by 
450,000 stockholders and oper- 
ated by more than 400,000 
workers for the service of the people of 
the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
democracy. Big and little, rich and 
poor, can project their personalities over 
the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 
new telephone buildings in more than 





200 cities. It is putting in thou- 
sands of miles of cable, thousands 
of sections of switchboard and 
hundreds of thousands of new tele- 
phones. Its expenditure for plant and 
improvements in service in 1929 will 
be more than 550 millions of dollars— 
half again as much as it cost to build the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bel] System. 
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BRITISH WHITE PAPER issued by the Mac- 

Donald Government has deeply stirred the waters of 
international policy by declaring that “as between members 
of the League there can be no neutral rights because there 
can be no neutrals.”” This occurs in defense of the situation 
created by the World Court, the Kellogg Pact, the League 
of Nations, and the English signature of the optional clause 
of the World Court statute under which a British action at 
sea can be brought before the World Court by another mem- 
ber of the League. Since then this has been stretched in the 
press to cover all nations. To us the assertion that there 
will be no neutrals in the next war seems the dangerous 
product of shallow reasoning, assuming, of course, the possi- 
bility of war under the Kellogg Pact. In the first place 
the United States, Russia, and other nations are not mem- 
bers of the League. In the second there must be unanimous 
agreement within the League Council as to which of two 
belligerent nations is the aggressor—something very difficult 
to obtain. In the third place if there are to be no neutrals 
then every nation will be at war. In 1924 Mr. MacDonald 
himself insisted, in discussing the draft of the Geneva 
Protocol containing a clause similar to the optional one, that 
British belligerent rights should be reserved from that juris- 
diction. It is, of course, allowable for any statesman to 
have a change of heart, but it should surely be based on 
something better than the conception of no neutrals in the 





next war. Senator Borah also declines to accept this new 
British viewpoint, declaring that “if the Kellogg Pact means 
that henceforth there shall be no neutrals, it necessarily 
follows that we and all the other signatories become bellig- 
erents. Under these circumstances the pact is misnamed. 
It is not a peace pact; it is a war pact.” 


O JOSEPH GRUNDY, glorying in his dubious fame 

as a super-lobbyist, has really been appointed to the 
Senate and admitted to his seat. Other distinguished lobby- 
ists and influencers of legislators, such as Chauncey M. 
Depew and Mark Hanna, have also been members of the 
Senate, but no other lobbyist has stepped so directly from his 
lobbying activities into the Senate or has so boldly defied both 
the Senators who examined into his activities and decent 
public opinion. For the present he has “got away with it,” 
although what the future will bring forth may be something 
different. Certainly the Grundy appointment has widened 
the gap between the several party factions in Pennsylvania 
and has opened up the prospect of a sharp fight for the per- 
manent seat in the Senate which may give an opportunity to 
the Democrats if they can induce ex-Secretary William B. 
Wilson to run again. However, if the State of Pennsylvania, 
imitating Utah and other American commonwealths, is de- 
termined to be represented in the Senate by one who is per- 
sonally and pecuniarily interested in high tariffs, there is, of 
course, no possibility of successful objection. As for the Sen- 
ate, it was perfectly correct in seating Mr. Grundy. But it 
has our sympathy none the less, especially for the appoint- 
ment of Patrick J. Sullivan of Wyoming for party reasons. 


S THE TARIFF FIGHT is resumed, the significance 

of a two-page advertisement in the New York Times 
of December 16 ought not to be overlooked. Signed by the 
Minneapolis Tribune, ‘‘consistently a Republican newspaper 
since 1867,” and more than seventy-five farm organizations 
claiming a membership of more than two millions, it urges 
that “parity for agriculture means billions for industry.” 
The economics of this appeal, while no worse than most pro- 
tectionist argument, is unspeakably bad; but we reserve that 
for future comment. We wish here simply to point out the 
strength and the weakness of the agricultural revolt in the 
Republican household. The embattled farmers realize well 
enough that they have been fleeced by the tariff, so they insist 
upon “parity”; but they do not realize that farm prices, 
except in special instances, cannot be juggled upward, and 
that therefore their only hope lies in getting industrial prices 
down. So they continue trying to get their share by raising 
duties—for the most part wholly ineffective—on farm prod- 
ucts. Under these circumstances why not give them their 
toy and let everybody go home happy? As politics rather 
than economics is the prime consideration in tariff making, 
we commend this suggestion to Congress. 


ERBERT C. LAKIN, President of the Cuba Com- 
pany, is the latest conspicuous example of what may 
happen to a man of high standing when he becomes deeply 
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involved with big business. A lawyer of excellent renown in 
New York, Mr. Lakin dropped the law to guide the invest- 
ments, aggregating $175,000,000, of his company in Cuba. 
Gradually, under the pressure of the United States tariff and 
a world-wide overproduction of sugar, Mr. Lakin found his 
company facing bankruptcy. In a desperate but vain effort 
to head off that fate, Mr. Lakin created a propaganda bureau 
in Washington which spent about $90,000, and retained Pres- 
ident Hoover’s personal attorney, Edward P. Shattuck, at a 
cost of $75,000, because of his ability to get to the President 
“two or three times a week.” He also utilized, among 
numerous others, Major General Enoch H. Crowder, so long 
the chief American representative and counsellor in Cuba. 
Not content with that, Mr. Lakin was in close contact with 
President Machado of Cuba and other Cuban officials to 
whom he suggested that it would be profitable to Cuba for 
them to excite the other Latin-American countries to protest 
against the proposed new sugar tariff—although this consti- 
tutes, according to Senator Walsh of Montana, a criminal 
offense under the Logan Act. Mr. Lakin confessed on the 
witness stand that he was thoroughly “ashamed”’ of this par- 
ticular act. He ought to be ashamed of the whole record, 
for it was both stupid and futile, unworthy of him as an 
attorney and discreditable to his intelligence as an executive. 
He had an excellent case and would have served both Cuba 
and the United States had he succeeded in legitimately 
defeating the proposed sugar tariff. 


ALVATORE ACCORSI, whose story was told in The 

Nation of December 18, has been acquitted in Pitts- 
burgh of the murder of John J. Downey, State trooper, who 
was shot on August 22, 1927. Downey was one of the 
mounted police who burst into the orchard of a privately 
owned farm near Cheswick, Pennsylvania, and broke up a 
meeting of workmen who were protesting against the im- 
pending execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. Though the case 
against him was weak to begin with, Accorsi is free mainly 
because he was able to prove that he has never worn a mus- 
tache, the State’s star witnesses having testified that the man 
who shot Downey wore a mustache. Great decisions may 
hang on small circumstances—it was a cap that helped to 
send Sacco to the chair. We can understand the joy of 
Accorsi as he exclaimed to the jury which freed him: “I 
wanta shake your hands, I am so happy. I love everybody.” 
This acquittal should be a check upon the general lawlessness 
and arrogance of the Pennsylvania State Constabulary. 


AITING COMMUNISTS continues to be a favorite 
pastime with our patriotic courts and lighthearted 
police. The New York World reports prison sentences of 
from five to ten years imposed by Judge W. W. Cowen 
at St. Clairsville, Ohio, upon Tom Johnson and Charles 
Guynn, and of an indefinite term in the State Reformatory 
for Women upon Lil Andrews, all for violation of the 
criminal syndicalism act of the State. Johnson and Guynn, 
it appears, tried to deliver addresses at a Communist meet- 
ing at Martin’s Ferry on August 24 and Miss Andrews 
passed pamphlets to persons in the crowd. It is said that 
the cases will be appealed to the State Supreme Court to 
test the constitutionality of the statute. Meantime the 
danger to the State from an embattled force of two men 
and one woman has been temporarily averted, and it will 


be safe for the inhabitants of Martin’s Ferry to go about 
unarmed. At New York, on December 14, three mounted 
policemen broke up a meeting staged by several hundred 
Communists in front of the City Hall, after which some 
forty other policemen, “many of whom,” according to the 
New York Times, “regarded their task as a lark,” rushed 
in and clubbed the usual tally of heads. If the authorities 
of Ohio or New York had either sense or sand they would 
take a hint from President Hoover, who not only refused 
to become panic-stricken when a bunch of Communists from 
Washington and other places assembled in front of the 
White House on the same December 14, but actually asked 
the police to overlook the “discourtesy” and send the out- 
of-towners home to papa and mama. Like the New Yorkers, 
the group at the White House were quite within their con- 
stitutional rights, but in spite of this obvious fact, Mr. 
Hoover acted like a man that isn’t afeard. 


E ARE GLAD that Secretary Adams has called on 

General Smedley D. Butler for an official report of 
his Pittsburgh speech of December 5, reported by Sinclair 
Lewis in our issue of December 18. According to uncon- 
tradicted reports of this speech, General Butler, it will be 
recalled, not only told how the marines elected “our men” 
in Nicaragua by the simple process of declaring the opposi- 
tion candidates bandits, but committed various other indis- 
cretions. Officials of the State Department, according to 
the New York Times, have informally characterized this 
alleged statement as “loose talk.” It was certainly far too 
loose for the reputation of the marines and the American 
government responsible for their action. It is important for 
the public to know exactly what General Butler did say; 
it is far more important for them to look understandingly 
at his picture of devil-dog rule, apparently not intended for 
public viewing. It is a little hard to see how the Navy 
Department can apply whitewash to the colorful picture. 


T WAS A WISE INSPIRATION that led President 
Hoover to divert the extra marines for whom General 
Russell, in a panic, had cabled and send them to Guanta- 
namo instead of Haiti. They were never needed ; indeed, the 
sight of more devil-dogs marching ashore with the Stars and 
Stripes flying and the band playing could only have created 
more ill-will and unrest in Haiti. Now if President Hoover 
appoints a first-rate commission, led by a man of the Morrow 
type, and if it will act promptly, the end of Haiti’s long 
Calvary may be in sight. Leaders in various Haitian patriotic 
organizations, including men of many parties, have petitioned 
Mr. Hoover to hold an American-supervised election in the 
spring of 1930. But the American public should not be per- 
mitted to forget that the reason Haitians ask the marines to 
supervise their election is that the marines dissolved their 
last parliament thirteen years ago, and that Brigadier Gen- 
eral Russell, our High Commissioner, has sustained in the 
Presidency for seven years a petty dictator whom no Haitian 
trusts. The American people have had little opportunity to 
understand what is going on in Haiti. Cable tolls are high. 
Until recently the United Press was served by the chief of 
police of Port au Prince and the Associated Press by Colonel 
Frank E. Evans, U. S. M. C., commandant of the Garde 
d’Haiti! Since the recent disturbances both agencies have 
sent other correspondents to the island republic. 
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NDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES is 
being debated in one or the other of our houses of Con- 
gress almost every day. The proponents of the King resolu- 
tion, offering independence to the islands, declare the 
chance of its passage in the Senate has never been so good; 
in the House, the prospects are less rosy, but even there 
cheers greeted the passionate plea for freedom of Camilo 
Osias, Philippine commissioner. To the question of Repre- 
sentative Knutson of Minnesota as to whether or not the 
islands would be able to maintain themselves economically 
with American support withdrawn and with American tariff 
duties against them, Mr. Osias made the charmingly frank 
reply: “Surely we can, for independence would give us a 
chance to levy tariff duties ourselves.” On the tariff, therefore, 
the fate of the islands now largely depends, with the high 
sugar-tariff lobbyists working for independence! Self-deter- 
mination for small nations, the necessity for keeping promises 
long made and never fulfilled, the right of a weaker country 
to be free from the protection of a stronger—all these have 
gone by the board, and the matter has been complicated by 
the question: Shall we free the Philippines from our “pro- 
tection” in order to gain more substantial protection for our 
sugar and other industries by the tariff we shall then be able 
to levy on Philippine products? But if independence is granted 
the end will be good no matter how bad the reasons for it. 


RECISELY WHAT PLEDGES Great Britain made 
to the Arabs just before she promised Syria to France 
and a “national home” in Palestine to the Jews has never 
been made clear. Fragments of the correspondence between 
Sir Henry MacMahon and the Sherif of Mecca, who later 
became King of the Hedjaz, have been published, and have 
been used by the Arabs to justify their resentment against 
the famous Balfour Declaration and against the subsequent 
activities of the Zionists. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
who, while denying complicity in the recent Arab disturb- 
ances, has certainly not used his influence to promote Arab- 
Jew good feeling, has brought up these promises before the 
British commission now holding an inquiry in Jerusalem. 
Apparently he cited a hitherto unpublished letter from Lord 
Balfour confirming pledges made in Britain’s behalf by 
Colonel Lawrence. But what pledges did Lawrence make? 
We do not know; we know only that he was profoundly 
grieved by the subsequent attitude of his government. It 
would be a courageous act on the part of the MacDonald 
Government, which certainly bears no share of responsibility 
for the duplicities of war-time, if it would open the archives 
and publish full reports of all the negotiations, written or 
oral, between British and Arabs in the war years. 


INORITY RIGHTS and reparation obligations 

have brought political relations between Hungary and 
the Little Entente to an acute stage, and the Young plan 
conference at The Hague is likely to have a serious con- 
troversy on its hands when it meets again in January. 
Count Bethlen, the Hungarian premier, has announced that 
Hungary will not let itself be squeezed for additional repara- 
tions after the present agreement expires in 1943 unless 
the rights of the Hungarian optants under the Treaty of 
Trianon are preserved; to which the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, George Mironescu, retorts that the Rumanian de- 
mands for further reparations will not be surrendered be- 


cause, if they were, Hungary would use the money for 
armaments. Only if Hungary gives way can there be a 
peace “wherein there would be no difference between the 
conqueror and the conquered.” M. Mironescu launched his 
ultimatum after talking with Dr. Benes, the wily Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, which led the Vienna cor- 
respondent of the New York Times to remark: “How 
Czecho-Slovakia can be considered a conqueror M. Mironescu 
did not explain.” The plain fact of the matter is that the 
Little Entente, and particularly Czecho-Slovakia, have 
treated the minorities treaties very much like scraps of paper. 


ILL H. HAYS and former Governor Milliken of 

Maine have been removed from the board of directors 
of the Church and Drama Association, an offshoot of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The reason given is a polite 
one, that the association had “deemed it wise not to have 
representatives of the motion-picture industry on the board.” 
But however this may be, the whole difficulty probably has 
a not too obscure connection with the campaign against Mr. 
Hays and Mr. Milliken which is still being waged by the 
Churchman. The latter journal has called both gentlemen 
hypocrites and has particularly stigmatized Mr. Hays, who, 
under the guise of godliness, piety, and a desire to preserve 
the high moral tone of the motion picture, has permitted, for 
good business reasons, the type of high-powered and sensa- 
tional movie that is rolling up money for the motion picture 
producers. Mr. Hays has permitted banality, ineptitude, 
vulgarity, the cheapest sort of sensationalism in motion pic- 
tures “passed by the censor.” It would seem, from the box- 
office receipts, as if none of these characteristics made a pic- 
ture unpopular with the American public. Rather the con- 
trary, indeed. The American public, therefore, knows what 
it wants. Mr. Hays is filling that want—a mere matter of 
business. In so far as he does so and remains within the law, 
one can respect him; but the Churchman is quite right in 
objecting to any attempt to gloze over this cheapness and vul- 
garity by an appeal to or connection with the church. 


A. VIENNESE PHYSICIAN—we apolo- 
gize for having lost the newspaper clipping which con- 
tained his name!—has discovered where sleep comes from. 
A certain portion of the brain, he declares, receives mo- 
mently the poisons thrown off by our bodily activities 
while we are awake. When the brain cells in that particular 
area become saturated, they induce, in order to reestablish 
the body’s health, the state of unconsciousness known as sleep. 
This is extremely interesting, but we should like the learned 
doctor to go a step further. Having decided where sleep 
comes from, would he mind telling us where it goes to? 
There are nights when it would seem that the poisons of 
effort and activity had accumulated to the proper point— 
and still we do not sleep. We count sheep jumping over a 
fence, we say nonsense rhymes, we try resolutely to think of 
nothing at all, we resolve not to be kept awake by trucks 
thundering under our windows or the shouts of jolly neigh- 
bors or the desperate caterwaulings of stray felines. All to 
no avail. Obstinately we stay awake. This difficulty may, 
of course, be due to a bad conscience, in which case there is 
nothing to do but to lead a better life. But if that is not 
the source of the trouble, it may well be that a little scientific 
investigation will provide a simple and effective cure. 
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Monopoly in the Air 


international communication facilities before the 

Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has just 
been front-page news, and deserved to be. Mr. Young’s 
words count in business and political circles on both sides 
of the Atlantic, indeed in all quarters where knowledge, 
intelligence, honesty, and public spirit matter. The chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of America came out boldly 
for monopoly of our air communications, both domestic and 
foreign, in the hands of a private company under govern- 
ment control, urging the consolidation of the communications 
division of the Radio Corporation of America, the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the cable 
lines of the Western Union, and advocating the merger of 
the domestic services of the Western Union and the Postal 
Telegraph Company on the ground that it would improve 
service and stimulate research. On the last point he voiced 
the highly heterodox view that research activities, which are 
expensive and speculative, would develop faster under mo- 
nopoly than under competition. More surprising yet, while 
opposing government operation as contrary to American 
policy—that blessed defense of whatever happens to be—he 
would be willing to go even that far if necessary to insure 
the unification of internal communication facilities. If there 
be any hesitation in creating a monopoly of external com- 
munications in the hands of a private company, he said, 
“then I beg of you in the national interest to unify them 
under government ownership so that America may not be 
left, in the external communication field, subject to the 
dictation and control of foreign companies and govern- 
ments.” The national rivalry thus hinted by Mr. Young 
was brought out even more clearly by General Harbord: “At 
the present moment there is a race among the nations as to 
which can plant its flag first upon these radio channels by 
actual appropriation and use.” All nationalistic questions 
aside, Mr. Young’s doctrine comes surprisingly from the lips 
of one of the nation’s foremost business men. In communi- 
cations, he declares, competition is ruinously wasteful and 
hinders technical progress; if we cannot get unification 
without public operation, let us have it, even though private 
operation would be better. 

Concerning competition in this large field, Mr. Young 
talks sense. At its best it is costly; at its worst, intolerable. 
Mr. Young rightly wants planning and economy, not waste- 
ful duplication, in communication facilities. Hence his 
sound plea for unification. But that means monopoly, and 
we are driven either to private monopoly under government 
regulation, or, if that fails, then inevitably to public opera- 
tion. Such, insists Mr. Young, is our sole choice, and again 
we agree. Which, then, shall it be, a glorified Radio-Inter- 
national Telephone-Western Union monopoly company un- 
der a Federal Communications Commission, or a United 
States Communications Service like the United States Post 
Office? Departing somewhat, as it seems to us, from the 
realism that marks his discussion up to this point, and relying 
more largely on conventional argument, Mr. Young declares 
for private ownership and operation because of its superior 


T=: testimony of Owen D. Young on domestic and 


efficiency, but insists that it must be accompanied by effective 
public regulation. Let us examine the argument. 

If private operation means efficiency, why is public 
regulation necessary? Plainly because under private mo- 
nopoly the gains of efficiency are likely to go to the owners 
and not to the public, as we have seen again and again. 
Notwithstanding all protestations of “service,” the companies 
often gather in millions by exploiting the public instead of 
serving it. They have consequently a huge financial stake 
in defeating effective regulation. During the past half cen- 
tury, since we first began trying to regulate the railroads, 
at every step and with a large measure of success the private 
companies have fought effective regulation. They are fight- 
ing it today with all their enormous financial and legal re- 
sources. Surely Mr. Young is not unfamiliar with the rec- 
ord of the power companies during the years just past; surely 
he does not imagine that they will consent to any legislation 
that seriously lessens their control over their customers. Pit 
a great private company with a huge direct financial stake 
against consumers most of whom have only small sums at 
issue, and nine times out of ten the company, in one way or 
another, wins. Mr. Young’s plea for private monopoly plus 
effective regulation, however honestly intended, is in fact, 
we believe, a plea for private monopoly plus ineffective regu- 
lation. ‘That, we submit, is intolerable, and we do not 
believe that the American people will tolerate it indefinitely. 

They may tolerate it for a good while, however, be- 
cause they will cling to the hope that Mr. Young and men 
like him hold out to them and because they are fearful of 
trusting serious economic tasks to their government. That 
distrust has abundant historical basis, but the record of pri- 
vate industry is not spotless, nor is that of government enter- 
prise wholly bad. Even our much-berated federal govern- 
ment has not made a bad job of the Panama Canal, the Mis- 
sissippi Barge Canal, or the Alaska Railroad, to choose only 
three instances. Many of the criticisms urged against gov- 
ernment industry lie almost equally against large-scale pri- 
vate business, particularly of a monopoly character. The 
faults are largely the faults of bigness as such. Public busi- 
ness, by and large, is far more honest than private, and its 
record for efficiency is much less unfavorable than its critics 
make out. Government in the past has been largely an 
agency of repression and order, but today, even in capital- 
istic states, governments take on increasing economic re- 
sponsibilities and in so doing change their character and 
function. We shall probably take Mr. Young’s advice, but 
we shall not learn the full lesson of his testimony until we 
have learned to perform these great economic tasks through 
our own agencies instead of turning them over to private in- 
dividuals to carry on for their own profit. Private mo- 
nopoly and public advantage, we believe, are fundamentally 
incompatible, no matter what regulating machinery we de- 
vise. In fields where unification is economically desirable, 
such as Mr. Young points out, we may accomplish some re- 
sults in trying to reconcile private and public interests by 
regulation, but we shall reach in the end no solution short 
of actual government ownership. 
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The Newsprint Scare 


HE outburst of alarm on the part of members of 

the American Newspaper Publishers Association 

over a proposed increase of $5 per ton in the price 
of Canadian newsprint appears to have been attended first 
by heat and then by light. For some weeks it had been 
rumored that the mills included in the Newsprint Institute 
of Canada intended to raise the price of newsprint from 
$55 to $60 per ton. The American publishers, frightened 
at the prospect of paying some $20,000,000 more a year 
for Canadian paper than they are now paying, and recall- 
ing, perhaps, that the International Paper Company, which 
is not a member of the Newsprint Institute, has a five-year 
contract with the Hearst interests at $55, hurriedly got to- 
gether at New York and listened to some sharp criticism 
of the provincial governments of Quebec and Ontario for 
their alleged attempt to fix prices and squeeze the American 
newspaper publishers. There were intimations that Premier 
Taschereau of Quebec and Premier Ferguson of Ontario 
had an eye to the politics of the situation, and somebody, 
of course, suggested that the Attorney General at Washing- 
ton ought to be asked to do something. 

The newsprint industry is not exactly an infant, but 
it has had to meet competition, and the principal competi- 
tion has come from Canada. Where the United States 
produced about 95 per cent of the domestic consumption of 
newsprint a few years ago, it is now producing only about 
50 per cent. The American production, which in 1913 
aggregated 1,305,000 short tons, reached its peak in 1926 
with 1,678,000 tons, declining from that figure to 1,415,000 
in 1928. On the other hand Canada, which produced only 
350,000 tons in 1913, has increased its output every year 
since, until in 1928 it turned out 2,381,000 tons. For the 
first eleven months of the present year the Canadian pro- 
duction has reached 2,567,925 tons, against only 1,274,436 
tons for the American mills. It is admitted that there has 
been overproduction, but an appreciable decline in Canadian 
stocks has been shown this year notwithstanding that 
Canadian mills are operating at only about 80 per cent of 
capacity. The price of $55 per ton was the result of a 
cut-throat competition which forced down the price from a 
previous $70 to $75 per ton. 

Washington was prompt in letting it be known that 
American trust-busting activities could not very well be ex- 
tended to Canada unless it should appear that some Ameri- 
can corporation was acting in cooperation with Canadian 
producers; and the Newsprint Institute does not contain any 
American members. Moreover the International Paper 
Company of Canada, an American-owned subsidiary of the 
American corporation recently reorganized as the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company, has not yet announced 
an increase in price. The attitude of the Canadian pro- 
ducers, too, took on a less aggressive and considerably more 
reasonable character after some explanations had been made. 
The manager of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
for example, pointed out that the governments of Ontario 
and Quebec had never interested themselves in price-fixing— 
a disclaimer which should have been unnecessary since the 
governments possess no such power. What they are con- 


cerned with is a distribution of tonnage that will keep one 
company or group of companies from running at full 
capacity while others run at only half capacity or less. The 
purpose of provincial regulation, Mr. Beck declared, was 
to insure that “no more wood shall be taken off in a given 
year than is replaced by growth in the same period,” and 
that communities dependent upon the paper industry shal] 
not suffer through unemployment and trade dislocation. 
Premier Ferguson of Ontario called attention to the fact 
that the provincial government is a trustee administering 
the people’s property, and that the conditions imposed upon 
the corporations that cut pulp wood aim “to advance the 
settlement and development of the newer portions” of the 
province. 

We are not anxious to see $20,000,000 added to the 
cost of producing the annual crop of American newspapers, 
although we doubt whether, even so, a single important 
American daily would go out of business. But we are 
equally indisposed to back up hostile criticism of Canada 
for looking closely after the welfare of its own household. 
If the Canadians want to keep up the price of newsprint to 
a remunerative figure, they have only to point to the example 
of the Federal Farm Board in trying to keep up the price 
of wheat. As a matter of fact, a considerable offset to the 
announced raise could be found in the abolition of worth- 
less and demoralizing supplements and “features” that 
American newspapers affect. Perhaps, after the row is over, 
it will be found that Canada has actually supplemented 
Mr. Hoover’s efforts to eliminate waste. 


A Moral Pestilence 


MERICAN members of the Roman Catholic Church 
A have frequently shown a disposition to minimize the 
importance of certain of the church’s official doc- 
trines. The Nation has defended them—as it did during the 
recent presidential campaign—because it believed in their 
sincerity and because it was entirely convinced that, to take a 
specific example, the Americanism of Al Smith was far more 
deeply rooted in his nature than any Roman doctrines ever 
had been. But the church itself makes no compromise and 
it never hesitates to embarrass its liberal members by em- 
phasizing the things which many of them would prefer to 
have left in the background. Thus the very first book to 
issue from the new state printing house of the Vatican is a 
revised edition of the Index of Prohibited Books, and the 
edition is accompanied by a document from the pen of 
Cardinal Merry del Val which reiterates in their most ex- 
treme form the claims of the church to the right to prescribe 
in detail what may and may not be read. 

Lovers of the picturesque will be pleased. They will 
see something exquisitely appropriate in the fact that the 
newly established state should begin in the good old way, 
and they will be delighted to learn that Catholics are again 
commanded to remain ignorant of Gibbon’s “Rome,” Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species,” Kant’s “Critique,” certain writ- 
ings of Joseph Addison, all the works of Maeterlinck, and 
the English Book of Common Prayer. They will attribute 
the fact that no American books are specifically forbidden 
to the further fact that neither the Pope nor Cardinal 
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Merry del Val have in all probability ever heard of H. L. 
Mencken. Finally they will read with amazement the Car- 
dinal’s assurance that such a list in no way interferes with 
the freedom of the individual—until they perceive from the 
context that by “freedom” the ecclesiastic means only the 
theological doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

But those who are less interested in the picturesqueness 
of the historic church than they are in tolerance; those 
who would like to see the liberty of the press flourish in 
America along with a broad political tolerance of the Catho- 
lics themselves, cannot be other than distressed to recognize 
the opportunity which such a document as the present affords 
to the fanatics who believe that all Catholics are ruled from 
the Vatican. The Cardinal says exactly what every believer 
in the Popish Plot would wish him to say. Even the Bible 
must not be read except in the versions prepared for the pur- 
pose of justifying the Catholic position. ‘Those who wish,” 
the Cardinal declares, “to feed the Holy Scriptures to people 
without any safeguards are also upholders of free thinking, 
than which there is nothing more absurd or harmful. . . . 
Only those infected by that moral pestilence known as liber- 
alism can see in a check placed on unlawful power and 
profligacy a wound inflicted on freedom.” 

It is useless to urge that, in America at least, there are 
doubtless many thousands of practicing Catholics who have 
never opened the Index. Probably few who have literate 
habits are accustomed, before beginning a novel by Balzac 
or Victor Hugo, to ascertain whether or not that particular 
volume has been forbidden them. They are not, in other 
words, by any means as ignorant and uncultivated as their 
leaders would have them nor do they take very seriously cer- 
tain phases of the authority which they nominally accept. 
But the fact remains that whatever the habits of these liberal 
Catholics may be, the doctrine of their church is unalterably 
opposed to very nearly every tenet of the liberal creed. Lib- 
eralism is, officially, a “moral pestilence,” and as long as they 
remain officially members of the church they can have no 
logical defense against the accusations of those who assume 
that in their hearts they believe what their church tells them 
they must believe. 

The Nation will continue to defend the political rights 
of Catholics in this country. It will continue to believe that, 
as far as the United States is concerned, the Klan variety of 
Protestantism is more dangerous to intellectual and civil lib- 
erties than the Pope or the College of Cardinals. Moreover 
it has faith in the liberal Catholic and hopes that he may 
ultimately have some influence upon the official doctrines of 
the church. When, for example, it hears of one Cardinal 
forbidding his followers to send their children to other 
than parochial schools, it cannot but confess the wish that 
some of these liberals would make its task easier by speaking 
out more frankly. Their sentiments are known by their con- 
duct; they disobey many of the commands of the church, 
and they are willing to explain away many of its doctrines. 
But it is difficult to defend on pragmatic grounds the mem- 
bers of an organization which stresses its rational consist- 
ency. The opinion of individuals can hardly be cited in 
argument when these individuals declare their allegiance to 
a sect which denies the right of an individual to hold an 
opinion. The liberal who follows where abstract logic would 
lead him cannot be other than anti-Catholic, and Catholicism 
insists upon the supremacy of abstract logic. 


The Riot at Auburn 


GAIN a bloody riot in Auburn Prison has disgraced 
A the State of New York and again the official reac- 
tion is one of rage and vengeance. To our deep re- 
gret Governor Roosevelt has led the chorus. He will ap- 
point a special trial term of the Supreme Court “as quickly 
as possible”; the persons responsible for the riot—at least 
seven convicts—will be tried for murder, and “dealt with 
with immediate and drastic severity.” He does this “in 
justice to the family of the principal keeper who was killed, 
to the guards who were wounded, and to the other guards 
and State troopers who acted with such conspicuous 
bravery.” 

Now, we, too, have the deepest sympathy with the 
family of the principal keeper and with the wounded. But 
the best way to serve them is not to take further vengeance 
upon men already in jail for the better part of their lives, 
but to remedy the conditions which are producing the riots. 
Will the killing of seven more criminals act as a deterrent? 
We do not believe so. Ever since the July revolt the ter- 
rific strain of the “punishment cells,” with absolutely no 
occupation and only one hour of exercise in the yard a day, 
has been inflicted upon the offenders. Did it deter another 
outbreak? It did not, and neither will putting seven to 
death. Only a change of the horrible conditions under which 
the convicts are living will end the desperate unrest. The 
prison is overcrowded; the food is extremely bad; the bulk 
of the men have sat idly in their cells with nothing to do, and 
the long sentences of the reactionary and wicked Baumes 
laws, instead of over-awing them, rouse them to bitter- 
ness; the Governor himself is quoted as recognizing the evil 
influence of these laws which have had no effect in de- 
creasing criminality. Now, after this second riot, a tempo- 
rary warden has been appointed, Dr. Frank L. Christian, 
who has at once restored the normal conditions of work and 
recreation which should have been reestablished long months 
ago. 

The officials from Governor Roosevelt down knew that 
they were sitting over a volcano in Auburn, that the men 
were becoming more and more desperate, yet nothing was 
done. To our minds those guilty of the death of the princi- 
pal keeper and of the convicts, therefore, are the State offi- 
cials and the Legislature of the State of New York. The 
Governor should have called a special session of the Legis- 
lature after the Auburn and Dannemora outbreaks of last 
summer to demand a complete reform of the whole prison 
system. He plans now to put prison reform at the head of 
the program he will urge upon the Legislature when it 
meets next month; but what he will ask is apparently only 
$30,000,000 for new buildings to be erected over a period of 
years. What he should tell the State is that the whole treat- 
ment of prisoners is wrong, utterly out-of-date, contrary to 
science, contrary to decency, without reforming value, and 
actuated only by an abominable spirit of vengeance. Let 
him point to the recent reforms in Russia, Prussia, and 
Mexico; let him demand that the whole prison system be 
modernized. He would be justified if he should drop every- 
thing else and give his second year of office-holding to the 
reform of the intolerable and inhumane prison conditions. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


ND tangible things may also be real. The visible 
world is not without its claims to actuality. Some- 
thing less than profundity and news value may seem 

to reside in these remarks, but surely the time has come for 
mankind to defend materialism. Unless some sort of pro- 
tection is afforded to good red brick and solid rock we may 
all find ourselves homeless in the ether with no cloak but 
spirituality and scarce a staff save idealism. "The man who 
asks for bread may be badly off if his cry is answered with a 
stone and yet | am not sure that his wants can be wholly sat- 
isfied with slices of mush and mysticism. 

There may have been a day when things of the spirit 
were neglected, but this can hardly be the case in the age of 
Dr. Cadman. Nor does the attack upon the world and the 
flesh end with the greatly syndicated Protestant divine. All 
pulpits ring with denunciations of matter. Big business itself 
has come to be afflicted with the fever and even in the marts 
of trade our panics are hailed as “purely psychological.” 

Glancing quite casually across a newspaper page of ser- 
mons I find that more than half the discourses are directed 
against what is called “worldliness” and the word is stretched 
to include practically all factuality. Indeed, many of the 
divines would have us believe that if a thing can be proved 
by orderly scientific methods it must be at once rejected by 
all right-thinking men. In this topsy-turvy state of affairs 
the community is being browbeaten into acceptance of the 
extraordinary theory that only the invisible is worth any 
man’s sane scrutiny. We have been asked to abjure fore- 
grounds wholly for the sake of far horizons. Listen to the 
words of Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, of the Methodist 
Church, who said in a recent sermon in New York: “This 
physical world merely serves as a ladder to the invisible, the 


- spiritual world. All the profoundest realities of life—brav- 


ery, self-sacrifice, and courageous accomplishments—have 
their roots in the spiritual world. All that is of beauty or of 
tenderness springs from the supernatural.” 

If I understand the good bishop aright he seems to say 
that the fine display of this physical world, its fir trees and 
its flowers, is so much dross. “The clarified vision of the 
spiritual eye enables us to walk through this workaday world 
and view the unseen,” is precisely the way he puts it. Be- 
tween us and the most flaming sunset stands the soul consti- 
tuting a perfect stymie. To me there is no snobbery so acute 
as that of the sanctified snob who blandly trades the glories 
of this brave and painted world for a mess of pearly gates 
and jasper walls. Even the saint sins against creation if he 
passes through the world and never heeds the green valleys 
into which it has pleased God to call him. 

Materialism may not be mocked except by those who 
despise and degrade humanity and all its natural instincts. 
Consider now the stand of Dr. Cadman. ‘What, in your 
opinion,” writes one of his correspondents, “is the reason for 
the constant emphasis on sex by so many modern writers and 
dramatists?” And to him the clergyman replies in part: 

The moment any author's brain works outside sensual 


restraints he gains a great sense of freedom. Life as a 
whole, impersonal, complex, mysterious, filled with glory 


and with terror, breaks in upon him. . . . Pardon the pro- 
fanation of suggesting that you compare Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies with the tiresome reiteration of bedroom scenes from 
plays dedicated to lust. 


It might be pertinent in passing to mention the fact 
that Shakespeare wrote some dandy bedroom scenes himself 
and the lust of two young people in a moonlit garden which 
he celebrated has glowed and will continue to do so when all 
the writers who tossed aside “sensual restraints” are dead as 
any Cadman. The doctor seems to argue that no man can 
portray humanity until he has divorced himself from human 
instincts. He glorifies the “impersonal” in the face of the 
fact that the masters of the written word have all been men 
who wrote out of their own profoundly personal agonies. 
And when the clergyman calls upon the name of Hamlet he 
seems oblivious of the fact that the poor prince was suffering 
from Cadman’s complaint. The tragedy of the young Dane 
lay in the fact that he could not accept life whole and real 
but must debate the very utility of existence itself. And 
when he had sent Ophelia to a nunnery he quite appropri- 
ately chose for himself a grave. 

But the worship of abstractions and imponderables in the 
modern world is by no means confined to members of the 
Bible belt. Even agnostics exchange at Christmas time limp 
leather books in which essayists explain that life is seldom 
what it seems. Maybe not, but as Mr. Keogh said in an 
immortal paragraph, “The race is not always to the swift 
but that’s the way to bet.” Universally the world has come 
to believe that the mysterious is inevitably profound and im- 
portant. The easiest way for a writer to get a reputation is 
for him to dash off a little something, however inadequate, 
on life and death. To many James Matthew Barrie trans- 
cends Bernard Shaw because Shaw deals with such mundane 
things as doctors and the Salvation Army while Sir James 
will go Tinker Bell upon the slightest provocation. 

Indeed, all art is saturated with the new point of view 
that the visible world is not good enough by half. One may 
no longer ask with impunity, “But what does it mean?” in 
any picture gallery. Painters are not content to depict moun- 
tains, rivers, and yellow buttercups. Instead they deal with 
emotions and with moods. The old familiar “Nice color, old 
chap” has given way to “Fine frenzy.” And among the 
poets much is made of the mystical. All would be seen 
through glass and very darkly. 

Yet art has always had, among other functions, a place 
for those who used their particular medium for purposes of 
escape. Chiefly materialism deserves to be restored to good 
standing for the sake of science. I am not one to argue that 
all truth is subject to laboratory proof. Still that is one 
excellent way. Quite likely there are verities which can 
never be quite checked up by rationality. Others which still 
defy the scientific method may yield in time. Only the dog- 
matist will insist that a materialistic rationality will solve 
every human problem. But it is a good instrument and I 
hate to see it scorned by fellows who can offer nothing better 
than “But I know it must be true—I feel it in my soul.” 

Herywoop Broun 
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Science in Pursuit of Crime 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


NCE upon a time disease was believed to be due to 
the anger of gods, ill-will of enemies, influence of 
ancestors, devils inside you, or serpents. No one un- 

derstood anything about natural causes of disease; they had 
not been discovered. Hippocrates looked at man and said: 
“Disease is a product of natural causes. These causes can 
be discovered and remedies 


on its theoretical side but where very little has been done to 
give it a practical trial. While we beat our hands over the 
enormous amount of crime among us, we cry lustily for the 
more vigorous use of measures known to every student of 
crime to be, possibly, the most dismal example of failure so 
far attributable to the human race. Prussia is regarded as an 

established, settled state, with 





can be applied.” Today we 
not only have a vast amount 
of information about disease, 
but also control it as a mat- 
ter of ordinary daily living. 

We have been in pre- 
cisely the same situation with 
respect to conduct. Acts of 
men, like disease, have been 
assigned to many causes— 
magic performed by enemies, 
divine wrath, influence of an- 
cestors, movements of the 
stars, natural forces like wind 
and thunder. Even some kind 
of prenatal, original sin has 
been held responsible for 
men’s conduct. Now we know 


new and larger prisons. 





The latest riots at the New York State Prison at 
Auburn lend special timeliness to this short analysis of 
the new penal codes of Prussia and Mexico. 
prison riots of the past five months have been attributed 
to overcrowding, poor food, bad cell conditions, and 
the lengthening of sentences under the Baumes laws. 
But these are not fundamental causes. As long as our 
penal system is based upon the vindictive and unscien- 
tific theory that punishment is a remedy for crime, the 
reason for these outbreaks will continue to exist, no 
matter how many millions of dollars are poured into 
The only permanent solution 
lies in the adoption of scientific methods of dealing 
with crime. Such methods Prussia and Mexico as well 
as the Soviet Union are now attempting to put into 
operation —Ep1tor THE NATION. 


ideas of centralization in gov- 
ernment strong in the people’s 
minds. Mexico, on the other 
hand, is considered to be 
a new, loose, lax community, 
with little governmental ex- 
perience of the kind familiar 
in many countries, and with 
unsettled ways and very little 
development in many arts 
and sciences. To find these 
two countries joining hands in 
a measure that at once places 
them in the leadership, for 
the time being, of matters 
criminological and turns upon 
them the eyes of progressive 
students the world over is 
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that all such ideas are aimless 

and stupid. We know that men’s conduct, iike their bodily 
troubles, can be understood. We know that the scientific 
approach to conduct has not only gone far, but that it will go 
farther. We know that psychology not only explains ordi- 
nary people to a degree little dreamed of once, but that it is 
able to diagnose the difficulties of abnormal people even 
more accurately. Their troubles can be explained, their 
conduct made clear, and in many instances effective treat- 
ment can be applied. Such are some of the achievements 
of the present-day scientific interest in conduct. 

Crime is only one form of disastrous or undesirable 
conduct. It gets more attention than other forms, but its 
causes are often very similar to the causes of conduct that is 
not declared by the law to be criminal. The important point, 
however, is that crime is conduct and that as such it falls 
within the scope of a scientific approach to conduct. If 
there is any hope of ridding the world of crime, it lies in the 
knowledge, technique, and program of a scientific under- 
standing of such matters. 

All this is preliminary to a proper understanding of 
the penal reforms recently inaugurated in Prussia and 
Mexico. These two states, as unlike as they could well be, 
have astonished the world within recent weeks by announc- 
ing that they have no use for the way in which criminals have 
been handled in the past, that crime flourishes, that nothing 
effective is done to prevent crime—and that they intend to 
see what hope lies in a scientific approach. This is especially 
interesting to people in the United States because all of the 
ideas underlying these reforms are current in the United 
States, where the “new criminology” has been well developed 


both striking and interesting. 
The Prussian revolution in penal, or more accurately, in 
correctional, matters is the consequence of an administrative 
order. For some years Germany has proposed a reform in its 
penal law, but this has not yet been accomplished, though a 
measure is now pending in the Reichstag. Meanwhile, with- 
out waiting for the passage of this measure, the Minister of 
Justice of Prussia, named Schmidt, has ordered extraordi- 
nary changes in the whole correctional regime—and these 
went into effect October 1. The purpose of them is to sup- 
plant punishment and incarceration, as such, with the treat- 
ment of individual criminals. 

To begin with, the convicted man is not sentenced by 
the judge. That in itself is revolutionary, for judges are 
nearly everywhere the sentencers of criminals, although in 
this country the proposal has seriously been made that judges 
have no business to sentence criminals, for judges know very 
little about the real nature of criminals or what will do them 
good. As most people remember, Alfred E. Smith aston- 
ished the judicial world in January, 1928, by urging, even if 
it took a constitutional amendment, that penalties for crime 
be named and planned by a board of specialists instead of by 
judges. This, apparently, is precisely what Prussia has put 
into effect. After conviction, the offender is turned over to 
a “sentencing board” which, after considering his whole his- 
tory and personality, gives the sentence. This is obviously 
a sensible procedure, for only after diagnosis can there be 
any intelligent treatment. 

Prussia has not adopted one item in the chapter of 
changes urged by many students of crime, namely, the sen- 
tencing of a man for an indefinite rather than a definite term. 
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The idea back of this is that you cannot send a man to a 
hospital for a fixed term, for you do not know when he will 
be well; so you cannot send a man to prison for a fixed term, 
for you do not know when he will be fit to rejoin society. 
Nevertheless, Prussia has retained the fixed term, or at least 
the maximum and minimum. 

Now comes the man’s life in the institution to which he 
is sent—and here enter some of the most promising reforms 
in the penal system. To begin with, he is not to be treated 
as one of a mass; the idea of throwing all prisoners together, 
forgetting them, treating them as if they were just alike, 
paying no attention to individual differences—and letting 
them come out, when their terms expire, with nothing done 
to alter their mental habits or change their relation to the 
world around them—is resolutely pushed to one side as the 
practice of a dark age. ‘The prisoner is to be looked at, 
studied, examined, understood (if possible), and treated. 
And this is done, not merely in the interest of the prisoner, 
but also in the interest of society. The sentimentalists cling 
to traditional methods; the realists recognize that these 
methods have failed, and that new methods not only are at 
hand but must be given a trial. And Prussia has adopted a 
realistic approach to the treatment of criminal personalities. 

A man goes to one institution or another according to 
the kind of person he is. If he is a long-term offender, he goes 
to one, if a short-term offender to another; if this is his first 
crime, he is not grouped with habitual criminals; if he is 
under twenty-five, he is considered young and is not thrown, 
to rub elbows willy-nilly, with those who have many more 
years behind them. Special treatment is reserved for those 
displaying one form or another of mental difficulty or abnor- 
mality—and this is a very large percentage of convicted 
offenders everywhere. Prussia, therefore, proposes a diversi- 
fied system of correctional institutions, designed to meet the 
actual personality needs of the inmates, rather than a prison 
in Berlin precisely like the prison in Breslau, or a prison in 
Essen precisely like the prison in Dortmund. That is the 
usual system. Prussia, on the other hand, proposes to diversify 
her penal institutions just as she would diversify her schools 
and hospitals. She looks at her prisoners and says: “They 
are not all alike. Why should they all have the same 
treatment and spend their days going through exactly the 
same treadmill? No, we will give them different treatment 
—and perhaps we shall get different results.” The develop- 
ment of such a system of diversified institutions takes time, 
and Prussia has not established one merely by adopting a 
new correctional code. For the time being, she is apparently 
limited to three groups: short-term offenders, longer-term 
offenders who are not such bad cases, and prisoners who give 
every evidence of being extremely difficult to reclaim or 
reform. At Brandenburg, near Berlin, is rising a new 
prison which is expected to be of great help in carrying out 
this classification. 

More important than anything else in all this, of course, 
is the treatment given the prisoner while he is confined. 
Here enters the scientific understanding of conduct and per- 
sonality. Prussian prisoners, many of them, are to be continu- 
ously under the eye and care of psychiatrists, with a view 
to removing those causes of maladjustment that have dis- 
torted their lives or led them into the mazes of crime. The 
technique for such study has now been well developed in 
this country as well as elsewhere. It consists primarily in 


771 
reconstructing the early development of the offender and 
obtaining an intimate comprehension of those elements in his 
mental and emotional adjustment that produce his conduct. 
We cannot stop here to review the technique in detail. 
Prison psychiatrists will be more interested in the man’s be- 
ginnings in crime, and the mental and environmental situa- 
tion that confronted him then, than in details about the par- 
ticular act that brought him to his present term, whether 
court attendants regarded him as “brazen” or not, and the 
degree of righteous indignation felt by the judge. Not all 
prisoners will receive such treatment—there are 50,000 in- 
mates in 800 prisons in Prussia—but many will, and the 
success will be closely related to the ability of the psychia- 
trists employed and the opportunities given them for effective 
work with individuals. 

Dramatic and fundamental changes are planned in daily 
life. When some prisoners have served half their terms, 
they will find themselves promoted to conditions little 
dreamed of in prison systems elsewhere. Instead of bleak, 
bare rigor they will have comfort and a certain degree of 
freedom. Not only will they occupy rooms with curtains at 
the windows and no bars, but they will eat with silverware 
instead of tinware, will be allowed to have their own cloth- 
ing, will remain alone with visitors coming to see them, will 
write letters inspected by the eye of no censor—and in other 
respects will lead more of a training-school life than a prison 
life. The purpose of all this is to cushion the exit to the 
unfriendly and forbidding world, and to test the improve- 
ment which, it is hoped, will have taken place. More im- 
portant still, perhaps, is the opportunity which will be given 
them to leave the prison daily, lunch basket in hand, to work 
as free men in neighboring factories and shops, under con- 
tracts already arranged by the prison authorities. Thus, they 
can slowly become accustomed to resuming a normal place in 
society, can demonstrate their fitness for final release, and 
can earn money with which to start life not only honestly 
but effectively. Such are some of the elements in the new 
program by which Prussia hopes to reclaim offenders. 


When the new Mexican code goes into effect January 1 
it will apply only to federal prisoners. ‘That is, it will 
apply only to persons convicted in the federal district, in- 
cluding Mexico City, and those falling under federal juris- 
diction in the states. There are twenty-eight states, each 
enjoying a large measure of autonomy, and they do not have 
to adopt the federal code if they do not want to. It is 
expected that some of them will wish to do so. For the time 
being, at any rate, the code is solely federal, and will con- 
trol the treatment of some 18,000 prisoners a year. In 
theory, the code is more far-reaching than the Prussian re- 
forms. It, too, deprives the judge of sentencing power, and 
places this in the hands of the Supreme Council of Social 
Protection and Prevention, a new body of five members, 
who are to be psychologists, sociologists, and criminologists. 
Mexico goes beyond Prussia, however, in making the sen- 
tence absolutely indefinite, that is, without any limit of any 
kind, so that each criminal may be kept until those in charge 
of him are sure that he is fit to rejoin society—a bold step. 

In the hands of the council is placed responsibility for 
the treatment of prisoners, and this means that all jails, 
prisons, and reformatories come under its jurisdiction. The 
purpose of treatment is declared to be redemptioa rather than 
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punishment, and to that end all the resources of psychology 
and other sciences are to be brought to bear. Four lines of 
inquiry are contemplated by the code: social history of the 
offender, such as a thoroughgoing case worker in a family 
welfare society would develop; medical examination and his- 
tory; psychological and psychiatric study; and a statement 
of his educational attainments and progress. On the basis 
of these, diagnosis and treatment are to be made. 

It is not necessary to review the code in detail to see 
that it follows very much the lines already indicated—lines 
purporting to produce a scientific study of the offender and 
his treatment by the sciences dealing with conduct and per- 
sonality. One wonders whether Mexico has the resources 
and personnel for this. Where did she get them? “It has 
been learned,” writes Salvador Mendoza, a member of the 
commission drafting the new code, “that specialists exist 
thoroughly qualified to carry on the work of social, psycho- 
logical, medical, and educational investigation embodied in 
the new code.” That would be a boast coming from any 
other country. Again, Sefior Mendoza declares that “an- 
thropological, psychological, social, and criminal science is 


now sufficiently advanced to explain and describe what may 
be called the ‘topography’ of the human personality in all its 
aspects” (italics mine). It is to be doubted whether the 
proponents of these sciences, not only in Mexico, but in Prus- 
sia and the United States, would make so large a claim. One 
wonders whether Mexico has as many psychiatrists as she 
claims, and whether the treatment of personality disorders 
and conduct defects has reached a sufficiently high stage of 
development in that country to make her new program with 
respect to criminals feasible and safe. It would be too bad 
if she had been carried away by enthusiasm. It would be 
too bad if failure to live up to expectations should produce 
later a reaction in other countries against the scientific ap- 
proach to crime. 

Nevertheless, both Prussia and Mexico have shown 
courage. Each has said: “Conduct has natural causes, and 
the acts of men can be studied—in many instances, under- 
stood. Crime is merely the legal classification of certain 
types of acts. We propose to bring to bear upon these acts 
the resources of modern science—and we propose to do this 
in the interest, not merely of criminals, but of society.” 


Prosperity by Proclamation 


By ALFRED L. BERNHEIM 


perity proclamation: 


(): November 15 President Hoover issued his pros- 


The next practical step is the organizing and coordi- 
nating of a forward movement of business through the re- 
vival of construction activities, the stimulation of exports 
and of other legitimate business expansion, especially to 
take such action in concert with the use of our new powers 
to assist agriculture. Fortunately, the sound sense, the 
capacity, and readiness for cooperation of our business 
leaders and government agencies give assurance of action. 

Pursuant to this proclamation, a series of conferences of 
business and industrial leaders was held at Washington, 
ending with a grand convention of 400 “key men.” The 
President’s proclamation and the resulting conferences met 
with remarkably widespread approbation. I can recall no 
such regimentation of public sentiment since the days of the 
World War. Mr. Hoover may have his little difficulties 
in controlling the Senate, but as a crystallizer of public 
opinion, in the present instance at least, he has been just 
about 99 per cent successful. 

I am not against prosperity or anything that will induce 
its continuance or return. I question, however, whether we 
are going to get much farther through talk and “state of 
mind.” Prosperity propaganda was undoubtedly useful a 
few weeks ago in stemming the surging tide of unreasoning 
fear that was engulfing the judgment not only of investors 
and speculators, but of merchants and manufacturers as well. 
But now we are all once more convinced that the country 
is not going to be tossed back to the Indians after all, and 
it appears likely that the influence of propaganda on the 
course of the business cycle will be steadily lessened, while 
the influence of the actual events taking place in the arena 
of business and industry will steadily loom larger. 

I rather fear, in fact, that unless we consent to view the 


prospect through sober, realistic glasses we may suffer an 
unpleasant reaction from the dazzle of over-optimism. If 
the promise of good times that is being held out to us is not 
fulfilled in any appreciable degree, the disappointment will 
produce a more serious effect than would the set-back alone, 
without the promise. I see little to be gained by suggesting 
that 1930 wiil be a boom year—a year of expanding business 
activity and growing corporate profits, with full employment 
and rising wages. The Washington conferences are per- 
haps not fairly to be charged with making such suggestions. 
Yet they are subject to misconstruction, and they have, I 
believe, been generally misconstrued by the public, which 
has read into the proceedings what seems to me to be an 
unwarranted degree of optimism. 

The construction work which certain industrial groups 
and public authorities announced for the ensuing year was 
very largely, and probably almost entirely, authorized and 
planned prior to the conferences, and the conferences resulted 
in no significant additions to the appropriations for new 
construction or maintenance. This is brought out clearly in 
the newspaper accounts of the meetings. There is no reason 
to believe that this previously planned work would have 
been abandoned or materially curtailed in the absence of con- 
ferences of business and industrial leaders. There can be no 
proof of this, of course, but the circumstantial evidence is 
strong. Almost the entire construction program “pledged” 
at the conferences was sponsored by the railroads, other 
public utilities, and public authorities. Railroads and utilities 
plan their expansion in accordance with the expected secular 
trend of business, and it would undoubtedly have taken a 
much more decided reversal of the direction of the business 
cycle than has yet occurred, or is likely to occur in the im- 
mediate future, to impel the managers of these industries to 
revise their appraisal of the slope of the secular trend of 
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business and population. In regard to public works, it is 
obvious that the reduction in the level of interest rates and 
the heightened demand for securities like municipal and State 
bonds has made it both cheaper and easier to borrow money 
to finance public improvements than it has been for many 
months. 

In short, the result of the conferences in terms of in- 
creasing construction or of preventing its curtailment was 
approximately zero. The situation in either of these respects 
would not have been materially different if the conferences 
had never been held—which is as it should be. What should 
we think of the ability of the heads of our enterprises had 
they allowed themselves, after the Wall Street panic, to be 
inveigled into a program of expansion more extensive than 
they had deemed appropriate prior thereto? Surely no 
thoughtful person would advocate over-expansion for the 
sake of its momentary psychological effect or its temporary 
absorption of unemployment. On the other hand, what 
should we think of our industrial leaders if they needed 
prodding to carry out an economically justifiable expansion 
program, or if they lacked the courage to curtail it when 
they found it unjustifiable? 

Consider the situation from another angle. There will 
be a vast amount of construction work undertaken in 1930. 
Can that be depended upon to compensate for any slack that 
may appear in employment in manufacturing industries, min- 
ing, transportation, and elsewhere? We do not know how 
many unemployed workers will have to be absorbed, but for 
our purpose we may state this quantity as “any given num- 
ber.” This given number can be absorbed, not by the total 
of jobs afforded by the total volume of construction during 
1930, but only by the number of jobs afforded by the excess 
of construction work in 1930 over 1929. In other words, 
if the volume of construction in 1930, no matter how great 
that volume may be absolutely, were to be exactly equal to 
the volume in 1929, there would not be a single job avail- 
able for any worker displaced in any other industry. There- 
fore it is only the excess which can furnish jobs for the 
jobless. This is an inescapable conclusion, yet all the pros- 
perity propaganda which I have seen treats the aggregate 
contemplated construction budget as a potential safeguard 
against unemployment in other directions, and does not take 
into account those engaged in this field in 1929, who also 
must find jobs in 1930. 

Will 1930 capital expansion exceed 1929, and by how 
much? Write your own ticket: I do not know. But I 
can demonstrate, I believe, that the surplus will not reach 
stupendous proportions. The railroads have approved an 
$800,000,000 expansion program for 1930. This may, per- 
haps, be stretched to a billion dollars, probably not. In 
1929 they will have spent about $800,000,000. At the meet- 
ing of public-utility leaders on November 27 Matthew 
Sloan, of the New York Edison Company, president of the 
National Electric Light Association, stated that “the electric 
light and power, manufactured and natural gas and electric 
railway utilities” would increase their 1929 expenditure for 
new construction by $110,000,000. The appropriation for 
public works will probably be somewhat greater in 1930 than 
in 1929, but it is too early to estimate by how much. The 
federal government will increase its appropriations for public 
buildings by $175,000,000, over a ten-year period. At the 
meeting on November 22 construction interests estimated 


that the expenditure for homes, offices, and industrial plants 
would be about the same in 1930 as during the present year. 
There will probably be gains in a few other directions, such 
as in the communication industry, especially the telephone 
system. The proposed new mail contracts may stimulate 
shipbuilding. The War Department may add to its con- 
struction budget. But there may be contraction here and 
there, too, as in petroleum and metalliferous mining. Mr. 
Thomas S. Holden, vice-president of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, estimates the total construction bill for 1930 at 
$8,435,000,000 as against $7,810,000,000 in 1929, an in- 
crease of $625,000,000. His figures make no allowance for 
possibly increased outlays for machinery and equipment. 

I see no justification for any estimate which places the 
excess 1930 capital expansion budget above $750,000,000, 
and the wage share of that total will not afford full-time em- 
ployment for more than between 175,000 and 200,000 men. 
This is certainly not an inexhaustible reservoir of jobs, and 
offers little hope that new construction work can take care of 
any marked increase of unemployment, should it come. If 
automobile manufacture declines 20 per cent—not an ex- 
travagant guess—this alone will throw about 100,000 work- 
ers on the streets in search of new jobs, not taking into 
account any corresponding reduction of force in tire, equip- 
ment, and accessory plants. If we had an efficient system 
of employment exchanges, we could feel far more confident 
that the disaster of unemployment may be minimized than 
we can when we have to rely upon the expansion of the con- 
struction industry. 

At the present writing, December 11, business statistics 
for November are beginning to come in, giving us some in- 
sight into actual economic developments during the first full 
month after the beginning of the break in security prices. 
Pig-iron output contracted sharply, reaching the lowest point 
since September, 1928. The reduction in the daily average 
rate was the largest recorded since May, 1925. There was 
a net loss of twenty-six active blast furnaces. Steel ingot pro- 
duction declined about 19 per cent in average daily output in 
November compared with October—considerably more than 
the normal seasonal decline. The industry operated at 69 per 
cent of capacity during November, 1929, as against 87 per 
cent during November a year ago. It is now down to about 
63 per cent. 

Automobile production in the United States and Canada, 
according to preliminary figures of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, fell from 394,465 cars in October to 
214,400 in November. During November, 1928, 268,909 
cars were turned out. About a quarter of a million fewer 
railroad cars were loaded this November than last—a drop 
of nearly 5 per cent. Daily average building construction 
awards in thirty-seven States east of the Rocky Mountains 
(F. W. Dodge Corporation figures) show a decline of 27 
per cent for the first three weeks of November, 1929, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1928. A preliminary 
report of the New York State Department of Labor an- 
nounces “‘widespread seasonal losses in November” in em- 
ployment in New York State factories, and remarks that 
“declines characterized November of the last three years but 
the curtailment was greater this year.” 

Of course, these are selected statistics—selected to con- 
firm my viewpoint. Other more cheerful figures are or will 
be available. But the data I have presented make it obvious 
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that November was a month of contraction in business and 
industrial activity. ‘The downward trend, a trend that had 
already been present during the four or five preceding months, 
was at last clearly revealed to anyone willing to recognize it. 

The conferences and, indeed, the Administration’s pros- 
perity program as a whole have not stopped the downward 
trend. While optimism was radiating from Washington, car 
loadings were declining, iron, steel, and automobile produc- 
tion was falling, building awards were diminishing, and 
workers were being laid off. We are in the contraction phase 
of a business cycle. Certain favorable factors in the funda- 
mental situation, to which attention has been so often called 
as to make repetition unnecessary, make it probable that we 
shall avoid a serious or long-extended depression. On the 
other hand it appears even more probable that 1930 will be 


characterized by reduced industrial and business activity, de- 
clining corporate profits, and increased unemployment. 

To what extent the Washington conferences, the pro- 
posed reduction of federal income taxes, and other govern- 
mental measures have served to stabilize conditions will never 
be known. Unquestionably, however, we must give Presi- 
dent Hoover and his administration credit for an energetic 
and successful attempt to divert attention from Wall Street 
to Main Street, thereby bringing into focus a far more pleas- 
ing prospect than had been facing the country for some three 
weeks, and inducing a feeling of hopefulness which is a pre- 
requisite to recovery. But prosperity cannot be commanded 
by proclamation, and we shall not be aided by cherishing 
unwarranted hopes and refusing to view realistically the dif- 
ficulties that are in store for us. 


Prosperity—Believe It or Not 
VI—Stresses and Strains 


By STUART CHASE 


FTER mechanized warfare the bitterest thing in 
modern life is unemployment. Wars come and go. 
Unemployment goes on in season and out. In the 

depression of 1921 probably five millions were walking the 
streets as factories and offices slowed down. In the spring 
of 1928, with prosperity in full cry, it was estimated that 
four millions were out of work. Today there are at least 
two million jobless, and quite possibly three million. A recent 
census of New York working-class families showed 17 per 
cent without jobs at the time of the investigation. Seventeen 
per cent of thirty million non-farm workers is five million. 
This is obviously too high for a national average, but 10 
per cent out of work today may well lie within the facts. 

A new phrase has appeared in the jargon of economics, 
“technological unemployment.” It means two things, one as 
old as the steam engine, the other hitherto unheard of. 
Machines, or the technical arts, have continually thrown men 
out of work by substituting iron hands for those of flesh 
and blood. Hand weavers, spinners, metal workers, potters 
have lost their jobs by the millions in the course of the 
industrial revolution. But after a sufficiently painful period 
of adjustment, new jobs have appeared in tending and serv- 
icing the machines, or in finding markets for their wares. 
We saw earlier how the motor car had created nearly four 
million new jobs in America alone. In brief, unemployment 
due to the machine has gone up in bad years and down in 
good years, but has not added constantly to the reserve army 
of the unemployed. “Technological unemployment,” as the 
phrase is now used, means an ever-growing army; a total 
firing rate greater than a total hiring rate; a displacement 
of workers by the technical arts faster than they can be 
reabsorbed in other occupations. Management fosters the 
technical arts; management is accordingly the chief creator 
of technological unemployment. Thus the central fire of 
productivity and commercial prosperity promises to wreck 





* This is the sixth of a series of seven articles on Amorican prosperity. 


The final article will appear ie the iseue of January 8.—Epiton Tue Nation. 


and destroy the hope, the happiness, the very lives, of 
uncounted human beings in an ever-widening arc. I know 
I speak bitterly. But have you ever hunted a job when 
your meat depended upon it; hunted it in the face of the 
age limits which are closing down on all workers over thirty- 
five? Listen to the testimony of Middletown in the fall of 
a prosperous year. Workers’ wives are speaking: 

He’s just lucky if this job keeps up. He never knows 
from day to day whether his job will be there. 

He’s to be laid off Saturday. 

We have been buying no fresh milk this year, using 
only canned milk. [With two boys seven and nine.] 

He is forty and in about ten years from now will be on 
the shelf. A pattern maker isn’t much wanted after forty- 
five. What will we do? Well, that is just what I don’t 
know; we are not saving a penny. 

A plant superintendent is speaking: 

Only about 25 per cent of our workers are over forty. 
Speed and specialization tend to bring us younger men. 

Of 122 Middletown housewives interviewed, eighty- 
three reported unemployment in the preceding months. 
Sixty-eight were forced to make changes in living standards. 
Forty-seven cut down on clothing, forty-three cut down on 
food, twenty-seven wives went to work, fourteen allowed 
insurance payments to lapse, six moved to cheaper houses, 
five had the telephone removed, four took a child out of high 
school. And so it goes. Page after page of testimony from 
Middletown, the average city; volume after volume of testi- 
mony from all America. 

Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell has compiled certain figures 
which are sufficiently indicative of the trend—and sufficiently 
alarming. His computations are exhaustive and technical, 
dealing with the new labor supply since 1920 and the new 
jobs available, all reduced to net changes. He concludes 
flatly: “The supply of new jobs has not been equal to the 
number of new workers plus the old workers displaced. 
Hence there has been a net increase of unemployment 
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between 1920 and 1927 which exceeds 650,000 people.” The 
ratio of unemployment during these eight years, he finds, 
was 7.7 per cent as a minimum. Who in the face of these 
figures dares to say that anyone who really wants a job can 
find it? The census of 1930 may give us the first real count 
of the unemployed which the nation has ever had. My guess 
is that the 7.7 per cent minimum ratio will give way to a 
substantially higher figure, and for two reasons: first, the 
period from 1927 to 1930 gives technological unemployment 
three more years to accumulate its reserves; second, Dr. 
Mitchell’s figures are minimum estimates only. 

And again, management encourages mass production. 
A basic principle of mass production—particularly empha- 
sized by Mr. Ford—is a shorter period in which to learn 
the job. A craft apprentice took years to master his vocation ; 
a worker on “the belt” can be taught all he needs to know 
in a few days. Other things being equal, the mass-production 
plant, and especially the new one, will hire strong, healthy 
youngsters. Mergers are throwing clerks, salesmen, and even 
high executives out of work. Such constitute the “overhead” 
which the merger is chiefly organized to save. Again the 
older man is the worst sufferer. A Hollywood producer 
reports that the “talkies” have cost 25,000 movie extras 
their jobs, while they threaten the employment of 10,000 
theater musicians throughout the country. Thousands of to- 
bacco workers are now being displaced by machinery, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harry Laidler. More than fifty millions of retail 
merchandise will be sold by automatic vending machines in 
1929. Out on the street go the sometime human salesmen, 
displaced by mechanical robots. These machines increased 
328 per cent from 1919 to 1927. 

Millions of jobs, however, remain. Are those who are 
still in the shop working harder? Are they under more 
physical and nervous strain than a decade ago? Is manage- 
ment achieving greater productivity at a greater human cost? 
There is no comprehensive answer to these questions. The 
basic studies have never been made. Taking the situation as 
a whole the demonstrable facts seem to be these: 


Hours of work are declining. 

The total number of Americans subjected to factory 
discipline is declining. 

The life span of the whole population is growing. 

The life span of the industrial worker is constantly 
less than that of the farmer, merchant, or clerk. 

Plants with high productivity have a relatively low acci- 
dent rate. 

Working conditions in factories are improving—light- 
ing, ventilation, noise and dust prevention, mechanical safe- 
guards, sanitation. 

Automatic and semi-automatic machines are displacing 
machine tenders, and putting skilled inspectors and repair 
men in their places, for certain processes only. 

Assembly belts and other conveyors, on the contrary, 
are tending to set a working pace which outrages the 
nervous system of many workers. 

Some industries are testing their workers for adapta- 
bility to the job before hiring them. Some are measuring 
fatigue in an attempt to prevent fatigue toxins from lower- 
ing output. Both movements are small, but are growing. 

Management has created many new so-called unskilled 
jobs which nevertheless “carry with them a high interest 
content and greater opportunity for self respect than most 
unskilled jobs of former days.” 


At first blush these ten points make out a stronger case 
for a reduction in industrial strain than for its increase. 
Let us examine them a little more closely. Up to 1928 no 
less than five hours of labor have been stricken from the 
average week in industry as against 1914. The demand for 
the five-day week has gathered momentum in the past year 
or two, and now some 500,000 workers come under its pro- 
visions. Increasingly, city shops and offices are closing their 
doors on summer Saturdays. Vacations are becoming more 
in order, while their duration is longer. (But American in- 
dustry has far to go to match the Russian worker’s mini- 
mum two weeks.) It is fair to conclude that, if strain is 
increasing, it is in the face of a continually shorter period in 
which to experience it. 

The Illinois Department of Health reported in 1929 
that the 500,000 male workers in the factories, mines, and 
railroads of the State suffer a mortality rate nearly twice 
that of workers in other vocations. This does not mean that 
the situation for industrial workers is growing worse. It 
simply means that they live more dangerously than the rest 
of us. From the days of Watt they always have lived so. 
Since 1920 industrial accidents have increased slightly faster 
than population. This connotes more strain. But for the 
mass-production plants, where management is mainly func- 
tioning, the story is otherwise. Fourteen thousand plants 
employing 2,500,000 workers were analyzed. The plants 
showing increased productivity per worker had a declining 
accident rate. The coefficient of correlation was .835—a 
high one. 

When we come to strain induced by the machine itself, 
we are faced with a serious dilemma. Machines, like farm- 
ers, are not all alike. Here is a conveyor belt in an auto- 
mobile assembly shop, setting the tempo for all the human 
beings in the building. Give it oil and power—it never tires, 
never stops. Against its remorseless rhythm human flesh and 
blood fight an uneven battle. If it is geared sufficiently high, 
only the young and strong can hope to hold their own, and 
not for long. New blood must presently be pumped in. From 
the human standpoint the balance is in the red. But here is 
a machine which automatically inspects needles. When it 
comes to a crooked one it throws it out. This work used to 
be done by human eyes which could examine perhaps 3,000 
needles per hour. The inspecting machine examines 17,000 
an hour, and has no eyes to be strained. I spoke of the 
assembly line, speeded above the biological tolerance. Sup- 
pose it is geared lower. Suppose only that type of man— 
duly selected by test—is given access to it who can find 
comfort in day dreams and who does not revolt at repetitive 
work. It is a common type. Suppose that the company finds 
that more profit is to be made by steady, adjusted workers 
at lower speeds than by nervous, unadjusted workers, fre- 
quently hired and fired, at higher speed. The more advanced 
management engineer is beginning to find this out. Thus 
even the conveyor belt may be tamed. It normally is not— 
but it could be. 

We can lay down no national yardstick and say that 
strain is increasing or decreasing. It depends on the specific 
machine, the duration of contact, the nervous equipment of 
the worker. Mr. Dennison guesses that the total fatiguing 
effect of factory work has not increased during the era of 
prosperity, but is not so sure about the factor of monotony. 
It is as good a guess as any, and made by one who, pre- 
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eminently among the exponents of the new management, 
appreciates the human factor. But this, of course, does not 
quite finish the argument. For prosperity in the deeper sense 
we should demand a very great reduction in the speed and 
strain of factory work. We find no such reduction, although 
the automatic process may some day bring it. 

We have heard much from the Prosperity Chorus about 
the housewife, freed from her ancient drudgery, sitting in 
a nickel-plated heaven of labor-saving devices. This pretty 
picture needs somewhat more examination. Business-class 
matrons are deriving some added leisure by virtue of elec- 
trical appliances in the home—or it might be more accurate 
to say that their maids are. Here and there a washing 
machine, or a vacuum cleaner, bought on the instalment plan, 
is lightening the load on a working-class homemaker. But 
by and large some twenty-six million followers of the house- 
wife’s trade might arise and announce in the words of Mark 
Twain, “The report of my death has been greatly exag- 
gerated.”” Miss Hildegarde Kneeland of the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture has recently 
studied 2,000 homemakers, picked at random from farms, 
towns, and cities, and belonging to both the working class 
and the business class. She finds: 

The average week’s work is 51 hours. 

One-third of the 2,000 homemakers work more than 
56 hours a week. 

950 farm women averaged 62 hours a week. 

Women in cities from 2,500 to 50,000 averaged 51 
hours. 

Women in cities of over 50,000 averaged 48 hours. 

Only 10 per cent of women in large cities spent less 
than 35 hours. 

Only 5 per cent of American homes employ help. 

The best case (in New York State) was a farm 
woman without children, living in a five-room home, with 
running water, electric lights, and a washing machine. She 
spent 31.3 hours a week for the care of two persons. 

The worst case—in New York still—was a woman 
in a nine-room home with a husband, four children, and 
no improvements. The family spent 117 hours a week on 
home work. 


Our final inquiry is not one which can be shown readily 
by figures. How shall we set about proving that the whole 
tempo of modern life is quickening? I cannot prove it, but I 
think that it is. By virtue of the motor car we certainly 
travel far more miles per annum than any people has ever 
done before. By virtue of the telephone we make—and break 
—far more engagements. By virtue of radios, riveting 
machines, phonographs, motor horns, airplane engines, out- 
board motors, we live in an atmosphere of ever-growing din. 
The record for the number of people who can be jammed 
into one subway car is broken regularly. Indeed, the whole 
phenomenon of record-breaking, from flag-pole sitting to 
continuous piano playing, grows ever more furious. We city 
people drink too much, smoke too much, wisecrack too much. 
We are restless, nervous, unsatisfied, perpetually seeking that 
which we never find. 

All this has been mounting year by year with prosperity. 
But I can find no reliable evidence that nervous diseases 
are on the increase, or that any substantial group of Amer- 
icans, anywhere in the republic, is revolting against the speed 
at which they live. The retreats and monasteries may come, 
but I have yet to see the laying of the cornerstones. 


In the Driftway 


T seems to the Drifter that we are making entirely too 
much ado about the “scientific” or “practical” values of 
the exploits of Commander Byrd and his party in the 

Antarctic. From the standpoint of pure science the flight over 
the South Pole is a contribution in that it has widened our 
knowledge of the geography of that remote region. But 
when the flight is heralded—as it has been—as a great service 
to mankind, and when the men who participated in it are 
held up as benefactors who would have died as heroes had 
they been killed in their exploit, it is well to stick at least a 
small-sized pin into the newspaper ballyhoo. The Drifter 
just can’t see any service to mankind in polar exploration, be 
it south, north, east-southeast, or west by north, half north. 
In spite of press plaudits, General Motors has not an- 
nounced that it will establish a branch factory at the South 
Pole; nor has it even been suggested that relief might be 
given to the American farmer by inducing him to ship his 
surplus wheat somewhere south of Little America. 


* * * * 7 


LL of which is not intended to belittle the expedition 

under Commander Byrd but rather to exalt it to its 
proper place as a splendid adventure. We are too unwilling 
to do things—or to admit that we do things—for the fun of 
doing them. Whenever a well-known man gets the itch to 
roam and decides upon a cruise up the Amazon or an explora- 
tion of the Himalayas, he considers it necessary to justify 
himself by getting some museum or society to sponsor his 
expedition as a scientific undertaking. He is afraid to make 
his trip as a pure adventure—afraid that he will be regarded 
as frivolous or wasting his time. His feeling is embedded, 
no doubt, in the accepted truth that the English take their 
pleasures sadly and that neither Englishmen nor Americans 
know how to play. The Drifter commends the attitude of 
the Frenchman Alain Gerbault, who arrived in Long Island 
Sound several years ago after a five months’ passage of the 
Atlantic alone in a thirty-foot sail boat and gave the simple 
explanation: “I did it because I liked it.” 


PEAKING of adventure and exploration brings the 

Drifter to the melancholy notice in the newspapers the 
other day of the sale as an item in an auction at an art gallery 
of the old sailing ship Benjamin F. Packard. The Packard 
was a noteworthy vessel in her time, with an added value 
today as one of the few surviving full-rigged sailing ships 
which were once the glory of American commerce. She was 
one of the last of such ships built in this country—actually 
the last wooden vessel of the kind laid down in the yards of 
Goss, Sawyer, and Packard at Bath, Maine. That was in 
1883. The vessel was engaged in the China tea trade—the 
aristocracy of commerce—in the transport of wool from 
Australia, and later in Alaskan waters. Her hull along the 
waterline is still girdled with the iron with which she was 
sheathed at that time to protect her from ice. The Packard 
made her last commercial voyage in 1925 when she brought 
a cargo of lumber from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard 
through the Panama Canal. The owners arranged to have 
her towed in order “to make better time,” but the old craft 
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is said to have led the tow much of the way. She lay in Long 
Island Sound as she was ignominiously knocked down as an 
“antique” for $1,000, probably a fiftieth to a hundredth of 
what it cost to build her, while tiny ship models brought more 
than double that sum as mantelpiece decorations. Fortunately 
the Packard was bought by a firm of antique dealers, which 
means that she will not be sold for scrap. She ought to be 
preserved, perhaps as the headquarters of some sea-minded 


club. Tue DriFrer 
Correspondence 
National Income 
Sir: In The Nation for November 27, the articles by 


Mr. Villard and Mr. Chase, placed as they were side by side, 
presented a timely picture of the two extremes of economic 
organization. The figures as a whole were strangely con- 
trasting, yet in some respects the resemblance was striking. 

To cite only one case, Mr. Villard deplores the fact that 38 
per cent of Russia’s national income was taken from the people 
by the government and invested in new plants and agricultural 
enterprises. Turn the page, and Mr. Chase announces that 
33 per cent of this country’s national income is taken from the 
people by 10 per cent of the population. He does not say 
this is used for investment in new industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. He does not even intimate that the other 90 
per cent of our population shares the remaining 67 per cent of 
the national income with any measure of equality. Yet Mr. 
Villard thinks the American who has not visited Russia cannot 
visualize what it means to have 38 per cent of the nation’s 
income taken away! 


Brooklyn, November 29 C. WEED 


“Passage of Arms” 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Whatever the merits or shortcomings of Dean Wood- 
bridge’s ““The Son of Apollo,” every fair-minded reader must 
protest against Professor Shorey’s question: “Is it possible 
that the laurels of Mr. Will Durant will not let him (Dean 
Woodbridge) sleep?” So modest, so genuine a scholar as Dean 
Woodbridge deserves better than such cynical jibes as ill be- 
come a “friendly and knightly joyous passage of arms.” 

Lakeville, Conn., December 6 JoHn McCueEsNney 


The A. E. F. in Siberia 


To tHe Epitor or THe NATION: 
Sir: In your third article on Russia I find the following: 


Most Americans have completely forgotten that we sent 
two armies into Russia, without a declaration of war, to 
fight and kill. The Russians have not. In a workers’ club 
in Nizhni Novgorod, where some of us made a totally un- 
expected visit one evening, we found a teacher showing an 
illuminated map of Russia to a group of boys and girls. 
For our special benefit he turned on the lights which 
showed where the American troops invaded Archangel and 
Siberia. The Russians are surely sincere in saying that 
they wish no more such outrageous and murderous attacks. 


I was in Siberia from September, 1918, till January, 1919, 
as the correspondent of the New York Herald, accredited to 
the American Expeditionary Force in Siberia, and am familiar 
with the part played by the American troops there. While I 
admit that it was both unwise and wrong for America to send 
troops to Archangel, I know that statements to the effect that 
we sent troops to Siberia to fight and kill are absolutely untrue. 
General William S. Graves, in charge of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Siberia, acted as one of the most liberal, 
humane, and far-sighted statesmen I have met among military 
men. I discussed the Russian problem with him frequently and 
studied his attitude toward Russia while traveling with him on 
an extensive tour of inspection. I may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that General Graves’s attitude was correct and fair 
in every way and most sympathetic to the Russian people. He 
never interfered with the internal affairs of Russia and, what is 
more, he tried to exert a wholesome influence upon the Allied 
representatives. Wherever I traveled in Siberia I was told by 
Russians that they welcomed the Americans in Siberia particu- 
larly because they felt that the Americans by their very presence 
would prevent the Allied forces from acts of aggression. 

When reports of intrigues by Allied military commanders 
in Siberia reached Vladivostok and a reactionary dictatorship 
was rumored, the liberal and radical Russian leaders became 
alarmed and feared for their lives. Three of them, the head of 
the municipal council, an editor, and another leader, asked me to 
introduce them to General Graves so that he might protect them 
in the event of trouble. I did this and later learned that these 
leaders, ordered by Admiral Kolchak to be arrested (which un- 
doubtedly meant that they would be executed), were actually 
saved by General Graves. 

Sheffield, Mass., November 16 HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


[While it is true that there should have been in Mr. 
Villard’s article a more careful differentiation between the 
American troops in Archangel and those in Siberia, General 
Graves’s forces would also have fought and killed and burned 
villages had the situation arisen calling for such activities, in the 
opinion of Woodrow Wilson. They were not pacifists. There 
was no reflection intended upon General Graves himself, but 
the Moscow Russians feel as bitterly about his men’s appear- 
ance upon Russian soil as they do about the murderous Arch- 
angel invasion.—Epitor THE Nation. } 


A Different Picture 


To THE Eprror oF THs Nation: 

Sir: On Sunday, December 1, a public memorial service 
was held on the steps of the Detroit City Hall in honor of those 
American soldiers who lost their lives in Northern Russia. The 
bodies of fifty-six of these men have come home. This sad 
event forces the government officially to recognize that campaign. 

As the train arrived at the Michigan Central station and 
the cortege of swamp-befrozen bodies made its way to the 
mausoleum at White Chapel chere were the flare of drums, 
the whirr of airplanes, and the plaudits of well-known speakers. 

We who fought with them in this paradoxical warfare 
against our own Allies understand the feelings of the Russian 
peasants forced, in the protection of their own homes and 
lives, to kill these men. And we would give a far more fitting 
welcome to these victims of a great national disgrace. Our 
welcome would be one of silence, a silence of memories and 
sorrows, but more, a silence of contemplation and humiliation 
that the entire nation might feel the burden of responsibility 
for this sacrifice upon the altar of international intrigue. 

Lake Orion, Mich., December 2 H. H. Weinsistsr 
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Crusade 
By EDA LOU WALTON 


Wearing no symbol of despair 

In the deep quiet of her hair, 

No cross against her hollowed throat, 
And uttering no stricken note 

She walked her darkling way alone 
Graciously from stone to stone. 


If any saw her walking there, 
Delicately wrought and fair, 

They wondered at the swift and strong 
Movements of her limbs along 

A forest pathway grown so wild 

As to affright this slender child. 


But no one ever asked her where 
She stepped so negligent of care, 
And no one looked within her eyes 
To see the merciless surprise 

Of finding how her steps betrayed 
Her heart into this mad crusade. 


There is a mountain with a flare 

Of trees like trumpets whose bright blare 
Marshals the sunrise at the top 

An outpost of clear light to stop 
Within one moment and be seen 

Above the regimental green. 


To this lost mountain of the air 
She fled if she fled anywhere, 

With all about the marching rank 
Of trees inclosing flank on flank; 
Her heart a sword within her side 
Unplucked until of it she died. 


What Is Happiness? 


The Psychology of Happiness. By Walter B. Pitkin. Simon 
and Schuster. $3. 

Joy in Work. By Henri de Man. Henry Holt Company. $3. 
HERE is no better proof of the unhappiness of an age 

I than that it should begin to prate about the means of 
securing happiness. The very use of the word is a mis- 
chievous misnomer. If happiness has any reality aside from 
specific states of mind with which certain positive reactions are 
associated, it is a thing to be experienced and not prescribed. 
Its very condition of attainment is a subjective fact that is 
allied with so many features of environment and so many con- 
flicts of personality that any intelligent discussion of it must 
be considered in connection with the particular individual con- 
cerned. Treatment of it in terms of generalizations about what 
to do to be happy, the happiness of a well-ordered life, or how 
to live happily, without adequate consideration of the social and 
economic environment, can be nothing more than the veriest 


twaddle. 
It is because Mr. Pitkin so often descends to this kind of 


thing that his “Psychology of Happiness” becomes more of an 
adventure in sentimentality than science. Happiness, Mr. Pit- 
kin declares, is “always an inner light, heat, and power.” But 
what gives the individual this “inner light, heat, and power”? 
If it is born in him, then all of Mr. Pitkin’s arguments are 
urged in vain. If one does not accept that hypothesis (and 
few people would in this age) then he must admit that the 
outer world has a great deal to do with the inner personality, 
and that any state of happiness must be dependent, to a con- 
siderable extent at all events, upon the environment. When, 
accordingly, Mr. Pitkin writes that “I do say, without any 
qualifications whatsoever, that in the more highly civilized sec- 
tions of the United States in this year 1929 all the external con- 
ditions required for happy living are present,” and adds that 
“the one remaining obstacle is psychological,” he completely 
gives away his case. A rudimentary acquaintance with actual 
conditions in America in the textile trades, the steel mills, or 
the mines should be enough to show that the obstacle is far 
more economic than psychological. If he contends that these 
are not “the more highly civilized sections of the United States,” 
he should realize that in what he regards as “the more highly 
civilized sections” the life of the worker is not much better, 
and that the so-called more civilized sections are dependent for 
their survival upon those less civilized. The killing of Sacco 
and Vanzetti might have made clear to him the economic forces 
at work behind the scenes. If all the “external conditions re- 
quired for happy living are present,” waiting, as Mr. Pitkin 
maintains, “to be used by those who can,” it is the economic 
obstacle in our whole social life that will have to be controlled 
before the psychological. To force the multitude of men to 
make felicitous psychological adjustment to our present eco- 
nomic order would be to make them into mental robots. 

From the point of view of social progress, then, “The 
Psychology of Happiness” is a dangerous book. It would lead 
the individual to seek happiness within himself while the world 
about him endured every form of distress. And what of those 
men, the great reformers and revolutionists of the ages, who 
spurned happiness while others suffered, who fought and often 
died for causes that aimed to bring happiness to all rather than 
to themselves or to a few? What of social sacrifice as a means 
toward social happiness? Why, one asks, does Mr. Pitkin have 
nothing to say of these? It is because happiness to him is a 
form of individual triumph which has nothing social in its 
challenge. 

Henri de Man, on the other hand, in his study of joy in 
work, appreciates the economic background of the problem. 
Where Mr. Pitkin entertains his readers with a racy account 
of many personalities who exemplify certain aspects of his 
thesis—Leopardi, Kant, Descartes, Chopin, who were of “the 
accursed”; William Jennings Bryan, G. Stanley Hall, Haydon 
who were of “the blessed” —Henri de Man confines his analysis 
to technical observations and psychological detail. As a result, 
“Joy in Work” is far less readable than “The Psychology of 
Happiness’—for Pitkin’s book, whatever its demerits as a 
study, reads in parts almost like a novel. Henri de Man is 
concerned almost entirely with “the impulse to joy in work” and 
the factors which tend to thwart that impulse. His book is 
made doubly interesting by the fact that most of his conclu- 
sions have been derived from a questionnaire study of “seventy- 
eight autobiographical reports supplied by wage-workers and 
salaried employees of both sexes in various parts of the 
country.” De Man is convinced that the main drives which 
make man feel a genuine joy in work are the instincts of ac- 
tivity, play, curiosity, and self-assertiveness. The constructive 
instinct, the possessive instinct, and the combative instinct he 
believes are also aids in the development of this impulse. While 
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his use of the word instinct is rather loose, the idea of behavior 
which he is trying to elucidate when he employs the word is 
clear enough to be of value in his discussion. His consideration 
of those factors of modern labor that tend to turn the worker 
into a robot, however, is of more importance than his analysis 
of these so-called instincts. In his consideration of those fac- 
tors, moreover, and his suggestions for avoiding “monotony of 
motion,” “reduction of initiative,” and the like he does not seem 
to be aware of the fact that we have now entered the stage of 
the second Industrial Revolution, namely, the Technological 
Revolution. This technological stage in which we are now 
enmeshed, and which has advanced much farther in America 
than in Germany, reduces the worker to even more of a robot, 
and makes a number of Henri de Man’s suggestions as to how 
to bring back joy into work seem entirely inapplicable, if not 
absurd. 

Henri de Man understands, however, what Pitkin does 
not, that the basis of the happiness problem has to do largely 
with the economic life of the individual. While de Man also 
stresses the psychological factor in his analysis, it is always in 
connection with the economic. If we are ever to have happi- 
ness for the mass, we shall have to have a civilization which 
does not exploit it, and which affords labor either in such short 
and unexhausting form that the worker does not mind it or 
else in a form that the worker actually enjoys. All talk of hap- 
piness that does not have such a social aim in mind as an end 
may be interesting psychology for the leisured classes, but it 
has no meaning for the rest of mankind. 

V. F. CALVERTON 


Rival and Friend 


Canada and the United States. By Hugh L. Keenleyside. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.25. 
ANADA, long barely remembered in the United States 
C and then chiefly with the thought that the Stars and 
Stripes should float to the ultimate North, is at last 
being recognized as having an individuality of its own and espe- 
cially as the chief commercial customer of the republic. This 
book is a competent piece of work. The author, now secretary 
of the Canadian Legation in Japan, has held various appoint- 
ments in historical faculties in the United States and knows his 
ground. The book is based on a wide examination of both 
printed and manuscript material and the many footnotes are an 
adequate guide to sources. 

When the poet Rupert Brooke visited Canada, illuminati at 
Harvard asked why he should wish to go to a country “without 
a soul.” To offset this we may quote Mr. Keenleyside: “No 
country in the world has produced proportionately as many men 
of academic distinction as has the Dominion of Canada.” He 
traces adequately the successive phases of the relations between 
the two countries. English-speaking Canada is largely a child 
of the American Revolution. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
once commented on an atmosphere “that the modern visitor to 
Canada cannot understand.” What the American visitor fails 
to realize is that the Loyalist exiles from the republic affected, 
and perhaps felt, contempt for American society and loathed 
the democracy which had persecuted them. This bitterness 
was intensified by the War of 1812, with its professed aim to 
free down-trodden Canada from the British yoke. To the war- 
hawks Canada was simply a commodity to be taken from its 
owner, Great Britain. The twofold result of the war was to 
make the republic finally secure on its foundations and to 
make Canada definitely British. ‘That it should have remained 
so is really remarkable. The United States had demanded it 
in negotiations for the peace of 1783, and nearly a hundred 


years later wished to have it as compensation for the ravages 
of the Alabama. At that time Greet Britain was so willing 
to get rid of it that Lord Granville, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, asked the Canadians to “annex themselves.” What 
kept Canada British was the determination of its own people 
not to be absorbed by their great neighbor. 

Mr. Keenleyside describes in adequate detail the grounds 
of difference since 1812: frontier incidents during the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837; the dispute over the Maine and Oregon 
boundaries; the slackness of the republic in checking the 
Fenian invasion of Canada after the Civil War; the disputes 
regarding American rights in the fisheries. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“shirt-sleeves” diplomacy in connection with the Alaska bound- 
ary comes in for some stricture, while at the same time the 
author believes that substantial justice was achieved in this as 
in other controversies. 

It still is difficult to induce Americans to read anything 
about Canada. Perhaps some may be attracted by the inter- 
esting style of this book. It is probably true that in a world 
where the United States is for the moment not popular no 
nation is more deeply friendly than Canada. There are super- 
ficial sources of irritation which might easily be avoided. At- 
tacks on Great Britain in the United States arouse resentment 
in Canada. Remarks like that of Richard Olney that the 
United States is “sovereign on this continent” are not soothing 
to other American peoples. Mr. Newton Baker’s claim for 
the United States of the “dominant moral position in the 
world” is not echoed with enthusiasm by her Northern neigh- 
bor. Canadians sometimes remember that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States protested against the federation 
of the British provinces which was to make Canada a nation, 
and proposals in the United States to “buy” Canada evoke a 
wry smile. These are, however, really trifles. Mr. Keenley- 
side shows that Canada has now grown into a great law- 
abiding state with something to teach as well as to learn from 
its neighbor. His assurance that “even a Tory government 
in Britain would as soon think of issuing orders to Paris or 
Washington as to Ottawa” gives ground for believing that 
Canada is truly an American and not a European state. 

Gerorcs M. Wronc 


A Curious Biography 


William the First, His Life and Times. By Paul Wiegler. 
Translated and Edited by Constance Vesey. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5. 

To reader who has had the patience to wade through 
the 448 pages, aggregating about 180,000 words, into 
which Herr Wiegler has dumped the dated and assorted 

contents of his notebooks will have learned about all that it is 

necessary for even a devoted student of history to know about 
the Emperor William I and his family and associates. He will 
also have been shown a panorama which includes the revolu- 
tions of 1848, the formation of the North German Confedera- 
tion, the Kulturkampf, the struggles between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, the Franco-German and Balkan wars, the formal creation 
of the German Empire, and a considerable number of other 
episodes in which Prussia or Germany played important parts. 

It will also have been borne in upon him that the author does 

not like Bismarck, and that his picture of “the amateur 

Machiavelli and Pomeranian landed proprietor” is drawn to 

exhibit William as master. Incidentally, there are some clever 

personal characterizations and bits of description, among the 
best being the pen-picture of von Moltke and the account of 
the Emperor's last days. Herr Wiegler's style and method, 
however, are alike irritating. He affects the present tense, 
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dropping it only on occasion as if by inadvertence, gets rid of 
verbs altogether in innumerable instances, and revels in phrases 
and ejaculations. As for form, he sticks as closely as possible 
to chronology, sets down events in their order like a diarist, and 
now and then, after some straightforward writing, seizes the 
time-thread again with a jerk and plumps down the year’s 
date as the beginning of another paragraph. It is a curious 
method of historical narration, especially in this day when his- 
torians and biographers are once more giving some attention to 
style. The translation appears to be as perfect as the original 
permits, but we are not told wherein the editing of the text 
consists. Witiiam MacDona.p 


The Passing of James Huneker 


Essays by James Gibson Huneker. Selected with an Introduc- 
tion by H. L. Mencken. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


EADING Huneker’s essays today, one feels creeping over 
R one the revolting suspicion that James Huneker, that 

great iconoclast, godfather of Mencken and all the 
Menckenites, was nothing but a sort of Hamilton Wright 
Mabie with a perverse streak of naughtiness and with some- 
what better luck in choosing the objects of his enthusiasm. His 
own heresies seem tame, and the heresies of his chosen supermen 
take on in his presentation an equal mildness. The enfant ter- 
rible of the last generation disappears, and in his place we 
behold a garrulous, gossipy, erudite gentleman with a taste for 
Pilsner and a gentle fondness for wild men. 

This is, of course, ridiculous, and one banishes the sus- 
picion with an apology for ever having allowed it to intrude 
upon one’s consciousness. Huneker was head and shoulders 
above most contemporary critics. His learning should have 
made the academicians blush; his perception of the importance 
of such figures as Ibsen, Huysmans, Strauss, and a dozen others 
was prompt and unhesitating; the vigor with which he recom- 
mended his favorites was sincere and persuasive. While Mabie 
spouted set speeches on Wordsworth and Longfellow, and com- 
memorated on his White Lists the names of the more trivial 
and innocuous novels of his day, Huneker was casting his net 
into the sea of international literature and catching in it real 
fish instead of minnows. 

All this one must gladly grant, and yet it is difficult to 
assert that Huneker is any less completely dead than Mabie 
and those other contemporaries above whom, looked at in rela- 
tion to his period, he looms so vastly. The truth of the matter 
is that Huneker, whatever he may have been able to say to his 
own generation, has singularly little to say to ours. It is not 
very illuminating to learn that Shaw has a sentimental side, 
that de Maupassant’s style is hard but graceful, or that La- 
forgue was a fantastic chap. (Edmund Wilson, by the way, 
says more that seems really important about Laforgue in a 
couple of paragraphs in an essay on another subject than 
Huneker manages to say in fifteen pages.) There is little 
coherence in the essays, and there is much repetition. There are 
few ideas, and those few are seldom developed with satisfying 
thoroughness and originality. What we do find in the essays is 
the quality for which Huneker was famed—gusto. He liked 
what he liked, and he wrote about it with inextinguishable en- 
thusiasm and relish, with much smacking of lips and licking of 
chops. After reviewing forty or fifty separate works by 
Brahms, he can still make his adjectives wag their tails in glee; 
and even his harshest judgments are almost invariably capped 
with paragraphs of eulogy. His chronicles of his heroes’ lives 
are quite as heartily appreciative as his criticisms, and they 
occupy rather more space. 

But gusto is not enough; in fact gusto, taken by itself, can 


only become tiring. In sound criticism we respond to a certain 
force of reason and insight, even when we disagree with par- 
ticular opinions. Huneker, however, is satisfying only so long 
as we share his views, and one suspects that his present ad- 
mirers would be the first to call him an empty fellow if he had 
praised Tennyson and Browning instead of Nietzsche and 
Stendhal. If criticism is to survive, it must be by virtue of the 
intellectual and imaginative resources of the critic. The adven- 
tures of a soul, even among masterpieces, are worth recording 
only if the soul itself has some intrinsic worth beyond that lent 
by enthusiasm and erudition. 

If Huneker’s rejoicings fail to move us today, it is partly 
because fashions in criticism have changed. This change Mr. 
Mencken notes in his introduction to the essays, commenting 
on it with a melancholy made pathetically striking by its setting 
in the midst of the pyrotechnic glories with which he does honor 
to Huneker’s memory. “All the young critics of today,” Mr. 
Mencken writes, “turn away from his innocent delight in all 
lovely and amusing things to seek inspiration in the moral sitz- 
baths of More, Babbitt and Company.” And again: “There 
is a swing back to the pious, intellectual flummery that he 
abhorred.” ‘There is a swing, certainly, whether backward or 
forward. Not only is Huneker deserted but also Mencken 
himself; and many of the young critics proceed from Babbitt’s 
humanism to Anglo-Catholicism, Neo-Thomism, and other dog- 
mas from which Huneker would have shrunk in horror. The 
explanation lies, one cannot but believe, precisely in the inade- 
quacies of the school of criticism of which Huneker was -a 
major representative. The impressionistic critic can explode in 
a series of ecstasies; he can indulge in a running comment on 
the virtues of the piece under consideration; he can stray leis- 
urely along the by-paths of biography and gossip; or he can 
expose the effervescent workings of his own soul. All these 
performances seem today rather jejune. There is a demand 
that criticism proceed from a well-stocked mind, from a mind 
that can recognize implications and tendencies, that can grapple 
with ideas as well as emotions. 

The danger that the pendulum will swing too far is ap- 
parent: it is more than a danger; it is almost a certainty. 
We already have critics who think that a smattering of almost 
any dogmatic theory is sufficient equipment for the literary life. 
But at the same time there is a sharpening of perception, a 
struggle to create standards, an increased attention to the object 
of criticism instead of the feelings of the critic. Huneker seems 
stale. We can recognize his capacity for the kind ef thing he 
sought to do, his brilliance, his independence; but his work is 
seen to be—O, damning phrase!—of merely historical impor- 
tance. GRANVILLE Hicks 


Fiction Briefs 


Steppenwolf. By Hermann Hesse. Translated from the German 
by Basil Creighton. Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

A German journalist disillusioned by the war, treated as 

a traitor by his former friends, deserted by his family, be- 
comes an outcast and develops, as the outcome of his convic- 
tion that he is half-man, half-wolf, a suicidal mania. The de- 
sire, however, is never fulfilled. The mottled habits of dance- 
hall professionals and the lashing torture of his mind keep him 
alive. In the preface the author expresses his belief that the 
neurosis of his hero is general as well as individual—a reflec- 
tion of an ailing generation, of this present generation of transi- 
tion. Yet the obsession of the supernatural, the abnormal, the 
death-in-life motif has more the familiar symptoms of literary 
and imaginative than of social decadence about it. The symbol 
of dual personality forever in conflict is too near the Faust 
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DEDOONETEERAEORI 





A VOICE FROM A LIVING GRAVE 





The Reverend John Haynes Holmes 
says, “Mooney Pamphlet one of most 
formidable documents I have ever 


seen.” 
New York City, Sept. 21, 1929. 
Dear Tom Mooney: 

Your pamphlet has at last come to hand— 
and I am writing at once to say how enor- 
mously impressed I am. The Pamphlet is one 
of the most formidable documents I have 
ever seen in my life. If properly distributed 
it should arouse a public sentiment which will 
make your pardon certain. 

My hand to you, dear comrade. Keep up 
your courage. Your friends are multiplying 
every hour. 

As always, Very sincerely, 
JoHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Mme. Peggy Guggenheim- 
Vail sends $2,000. 
Munich, Sept. 9, 1929. 








TOM MOONEY 
1929 


ALINE BARNSDALE GIVES $1,000 
WILL GIVE $10,000 more for $40,000 
raised from other sources— wants 
Mooney pamphiet sent to every Cali- 
fornia Voter. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 16, 1929. 
Tom Mooney Molders Defense Committee, 
Box 1475, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sir:— 

I understand from The Nation and New Re- 
public that an effort is to be made to reach 
every voter in California with information of 
this case and I enclose my check for $1,000 
toward this with my deepest hope that it will 
result in the freedom of Tom Mooney. I am 
one hundred percent for Mooney’s plan to get 
a copy of the case to every voter in California 
and it will take fifty thousand ($50,000) dol- 
lars at least. . I am willing to give a 
sand dollars tie 000) for each five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) collected or ten th d dol- 
lars ($10,000) for forty thousand dollars 











Tom Mooney Molders Defense Committee, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

I just found the pamphlets you sent me which have been for- 
warded all over Europe. I hasten to send yon one thousand 
($1,000) dollars from myself and one thousand ($1,000) dol- 
lars from the Benita Guggenheim Mayer Memorial Fund. 


I am glad at last to be able to do something about Mooney. 
I’ve always wanted to. This is the first time I have been 
asked to. Thank you. 


Procy GUGGENHEIM-VAIL, 
Paris, France. 


($40,099) collected from any other source for 
this work. 

Please keep me in touch with what you are doing and let me 
know if there is anything I can do here. I visited him in 
prison a short time after he was arrested, so you can under- 
stand that az interest is of long standing and I might have 
something to say. I have been hoping for a long time that 
something of this kind would happen. 


Sincerely, 
ALINE BARNSDALL. 








TOM MOONEY’S APPEAL 


SAN QUENTIN PRISON, CALIFORNIA. 
TO FRIENDS OF JUSTICE: 

Adding to the horror of almost fourteen years in 
prison on a “Frame-up,” comes the following news dis- 
patch blasting our hopes of an early pardon. 

SACRAMENTO, Nov. 22. Governor C. C. Young to- 
day in a lengthy statement announced: “I am referring 
the case of Thomas J. Mooney to the Advisory Par- 
don Board for investigation and recommendation. 

“The study of (Billings Case) transcript and other 
material by each of the (Supreme Court) justices must 
of necessity consume some time, time which may well 
be employed by the Advisory Pardon Board in helping 
me consider the case of Mooney. 

“Whatever recommendations the Supreme Court may 
make or refuse to make in the Billings Case must ap- 
ply with equal force to the case of Mooney,” the Gov- 
ernor declared in referring the Mooney issue to the 
2ardon Advisory Board. 

“The cases of Mooney and Billings have attracted 
widespread attention, largely from those who know 
absolutely nothing about them except as a reflection of 
popular clamor. 

“The Governor has indicated that he expects an 
exhaustive study of the case. 

‘IT IS EVIDENT TODAY THAT SEVERAL 
MONTHS MUST ELAPSE BEFORE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE GOVERNOR CAN BE MADE.” 

The Governor of California has had my pardon pe- 
tition for three years. First, he told my friends frankly 
that parole was his solution and this at the PROPER 
TIME. Frank P. Walsh and a group of California citi- 
zens presented my case to the Governor August 27th, 
1928. He promised to go into the case immediately. A 
month later he wrote the State Federation of Labor 
that it would take several months for him to study the 
case in his spare hours. He used the Legislative Ses- 
sions as another excuse for delay, but promised to take 
the case up during his vacation and render his decision 
at the end of the summer. When he returned to the 
Capitol, he requested Billings to present his petition to 
the Supreme Court for their 
recommendation. Then the 


What a travesty upon Justice—the fraud in this case 
had been known to every literate person for over twelve 
years. Parole is for the guilty. The Governor wanted 
me to accept Parole. I am absolutely innocent. I will rot 
and die within the walls of San Quentin before I will 
accept a degrading and humiliating Parole, which would 
make of me a prisoner of the State for the remainder 
of my life, subject always to being returned to Prison 
for life for any infraction of the rules governing parole, 
none of which are actual violations of law. 

Everyone who took part officially in my trial has 
written to the Governor, urging him to pardon me. 
The real curse of this case right now is the over-confi- 
dence of my friends in my early pardon, which is abso- 
lutely unwarranted in the light of the Governor refer- 
ring my case to the Advisory Pardon Board. Every 
reader of The Nation should write to the Governor, 
urging him to grant unconditional pardon to Mooney 
and Billings immediately. Urge your friends to do like- 
wise. 

Injustice can thrive only on ignorance. The great 
mass of citizens of California do not know the facts in 
the Mooney-Billings Case. I have prepared and pub- 
lished a 32-page pamphlet entitled, “PARDON TOM 
MOONEY—INNOCENT,” which I wish to place in the 
hands of all California citizens. There is just one thing 
needed to carry this plan to completion—Funds. Will 
you help me to raise them? 

I urge you—I plead with you—I implore you not to 
forget us, after reading this earnest appeal. Make 
our Christmas as happy and cheerful for us as possible 
while in prison, by helping us to place our case before 
the voters of California, which will eventually bring us 
freedom, the most precious gift you can send us. 

Every reader of The Nation should send a contribu- 
tion, be it ever so small. Urge your friends to do like- 
wise. If you have friends who are lovers of Justice, 
send us their names and we will mail a copy of the 
pamphlet to them, so that they too may have an oppor- 
tunity to help in righting this monstrous wrong. 

I give you in advance my most heartfelt thanks and 
deepest appreciation for your 
help in righting this grievous 





Governor referred my case to 


wrong — THIRTEEN YEARS 


the Advisory Pardon Board, MARY E. GALLAGHER OF A MOST UNJUST AND 
which will delay a decision in- Secretary-Treasurer CRUEL CALIFORNIA  IM- 


definitely, if an aroused and 
awakened public sentiment 
does not demand immediate 
action. 





Tom Mooney Molder Defense Committee 
P. O. Box 1475 N., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PRISONMENT. 
Sincerely and 
Fraternally yours, 
TOM MOONEY. 
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tradition in literature, and the sublimation of the dead-end 
of experience is too much like a typical case of romantic 
Weltschmerz to be accepted as a complete or wholly reliable 
interpretation of the contemporary scene. Moreover, where 
Byron and Poe have given a glorious or supernal glow to a 
similar theme, Herr Hesse has left it blatantly fetid. 


Don’t Call Me Clever. By Lawrence Drake. Simon and 

Schuster. $2.50. 

‘here is a breathlessness about this novel as of a man 
who has just missed a train—a good run, heated stir of emo- 
tion, and no profitable end. All the introspection of Nathan 
Laskov, who despises his Jewish brother and their Jewish 
friends, carries him only to self-contempt and to a business 
partnership with that wretched fellow who is, after all, his 
brother. For, freely as Nathan’s eyes break beyond barriers, 
he is tied to his people, his race. The portraits of the Jewish 
merchant making the most of a commercial world, desiring 
only social acceptance, and of the frustrate Jewish intellectual, 
self-consumed, are vivid contributions to the growing gallery 
of futile figures in an aimless age. 


Catherine Foster. By H. E. Bates. The Viking Press. $2.50. 

Charles Foster's fascination was of short duration after 
Catherine married him and had the opportunity to observe him 
among his farmer-clients and his chemist-neighbors. His 
brother, however, had the romance of a ne’er-do-well’s past about 
him and tastes that were similar to her own, so he became her 
lover. Their mute, passionate experience is related in deter- 
mined, modulated prose, distinguished by its pictorial effects 
and enhanced by the author’s certain characterization of con- 
fused, unresourceful people. 


The Wings of the Eagle. By Gilbert Seldes. Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.50. 

In his first novel Mr. Seldes shows that he is well along 
toward the mastery of plot and structure and not so far along 
in characterization. He realizes almost every opportunity 
that his idea and intention suggest. The incidents are well 
chosen and timed, and the method of reversing them in order to 
establish Lodor’s temperament fully is well employed, but the 
figure of the hero, of the social idealist, the man of vision, the 
leader who lacks foresight and insight is dull. He has the dul- 
ness of specialization about him, of one-sidedness. Given two 
or three situations and his attributes are exhausted. Anne, too, 
is dull, but her chief fault is not in her character. Mr. Seldes, 
for the purpose he makes her serve, uses her too much; there 
is too much Anne. In fact, only Gordon shows traces of the 
complexity that makes a character both real and interesting; 
but Gordon's potentialities are not developed. Let Mr. Seldes 
conceive and extend some more people like Gordon and his 
next novel will be richer and better. 


The Fiddler. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Horace Liveright. 
$2.50. 

The elopement of a young married woman with the mar- 
ried leader of a jazz orchestra and the resultant murder offer 
all the ingredients for a tabloid hash, but Mrs. Millin gives 
just the proper modulation to her theme to avoid melodrama. 
She simplifies motives and effects to a minimum, and reveals 
a deeper plot in the discrepancies between the momentary, rash 
impulses of human beings and their power to deal with the 
fruits thereof. She writes briefly and vividly, with fine in- 
sight into the bitter, fatal lot of exceptional people. 


Riwer House. By Stark Young. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Mr. Young depicts the maladjustment of the old South to 
the new in terms of a misunderstanding between two genera- 
tions of the same family. The book is too long; much of it is 


unnecessary repetition; two of the characters might be omitted 
without any loss resulting; yet the virtues of the book out- 
weigh its faults. The picture is full and provocative. The 
dialogue and the use of the dialogue to portray character and 
create impressions are excellent. Moreover, Mr. Young ex- 
hibits an attitude that is rare among American authors: he 
writes of sentimental people without either an emotional or an 
intellectual bias, without satire or solicitation. In so doing he 
intensifies and at the same time clarifies his plot. The son’s 
final departure is darkened by the sense of futility and by his 
consciousness that the question is not one of right or wrong but 
of suitability. The tradition which the father represents is 
dying, not because all its values are false but because no adap- 
tation to new conditions has been attempted to distinguish the 
good from the bad. Mr. Young’s style is as firm as his 
thinking. 


The Book Shelf 


A new edition of Art in Industry, by Charles R. Richards 
(The Macmillan Company; $2.50), being the report of an in- 
dustrial art survey conducted under the auspices of the National 
Society for Vocational Education and the New York State De- 
partment of Education, contains upwards of fifty illustrative 
plates, twenty of them in colors. 


The Book of Urizen, by William Blake, reproduced in 
facsimile from a 1794 copy printed and illuminated by the 
author, with a note on Blake by Dorothy Plowman, has been 
issued in a handsome form by E. P. Dutton and Company ($8). 


Scandinavian Literature from Brandes to Our Day, by 
H. G. Topsée-Jensen, translated from the Danish by Isaac 
Anderson (W. W. Norton and Company; $3.50), is a concise 
outline of the history of Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
literature since 1870, issued under the auspices of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 


4 History of English Literature, by Emile Legouis and 
Louis Cazamian, has been reissued in a one-volume edition in 
larger type and with some revision of the text (The Macmil- 
lan Company; $7.50). 


Recent publications of the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution include Myths and Tales of the South- 
eastern Indians, by John R. Swanton, and Papago Music, by 
Frances Densmore, the latter with numerous records of Indian 
songs (Washington: Government Printing Office). 


Louis D. Brandeis: A Biographical Sketch, by Jacob de 
Haas (Bloch Publishing Company; $3), is devoted chiefly to 
Justice Brandeis’s contributions to Jewish and Zionist history. 
The texts of addresses delivered between 1912 and 1924 are 
included. 


Legion: The Book of the British Legion by Britain’s Fore- 
most Writers in Prose and Verse (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany; $3), contains contributions by John Galsworthy, Arnold 
Bennett, Aldous Huxley, Rebecca West, and twenty-nine other 
writers, and eight illustrations by Jacob Epstein, John Sargent, 
and others. 


The publication of the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, edited by Gaillard Hunt, of which Volume XXV ap- 
peared in 1922, has been resumed with the issuance of Volumes 
XXVI and XXVII (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice). The new volumes cover the year 1784. 


The Story of the Weather, by Eugene Van Cleef (The 


Century Company; $2.50), is a popular account of weather 
phenomena treated as “an organized unit of nature.” 
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An extraordinary Introduction Offer 
which you may accept at our risk! 


This offer means a remarkable saving for you, 
as the six issues would cost $2.40 at newsstand 
prices. And if, after seeing your first number, 
you are not entirely satisfied, notify us, and we 
will return your money. 


We know this trial will make you a perma- 
nent reader, for Harpers has proved its appeal 
for alert-minded people. In four years, it has 
doubled its circulation by the power and bril- 
liance of its articles, the distinction of its fiction, 
its youthful, vigorous personality. 


Coming articles include “The Religion of a 
Scientist”, by Professor H. Allport; “On the 
Practice of Smoking in Church”, by Albert 
Jay Nock; and “The Lesson of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald”, by Oswald Garrison Villard. 

There will be authoritative presentation of 
modern problems by contributors like Bertrand 
Russell, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Stuart 
Chase, Harry Emerson Fosdick; and distinctive 


When writing to advertisers please ti 


fiction by Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Wilbur 
Daniel Steele. 


John Dewey said, “I never read Harpers 
without enlightenment and enjoyment, and to a 
greater extent than with any other magazine.” 
You will agree. But to accept this offer, you 
must act immediately, as it is strictly time- 
limited. Why not pin a dollar to the coupon 
now, and send it to us without delay? 








ORDER FORM 


HARPERS MAGAZINE ND 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Harpers Magazine for six 
months. I am enclosing $1.00, your special rate for new 
readers. If I am not satisfied after reading the first issue, 
you are to return my money on request. 


ID? cnn:cvbinbiniinitibtia 
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Films 
Mostly “For.the Family” 


ROADWAY may go on eagerly pursuing “sophistication,” 

a near relative of “corruption by something spurious or 
foreign,” but Hollywood sticks to simple human nature 

which in the matter of dramatic entertainment demands no 
more than the plainest fare and rather enjoys what the doctors 
call “roughage.” To Mr. Fairbanks and Miss Pickford go the 
well-deserved plaudits of their admirers who in “The Taming of 
the Shrew” (Rivoli) get as much genuine fun as could be ex- 
tracted from Shakespeare by the rough though good-natured pro- 
cess of squeezing him into the Hollywood mold of slap-stick 
comedy. I am not particularly grieved about the bard’s discom- 
fiture, for after all “The Taming of the Shrew” was only a 
Hollywood of its day. But it is to be regretted that in carrying 
out his interesting experiment Mr. Fairbanks made no attempt 
to use some of the excellent material in the play for a more 
original and more cinematic treatment of the dialogue. As it 


stands, Mr. Fairbanks’s adaptation is merely a silent picture of 


the conventional pattern with the sub-titles spoken by the actors 
instead of being read by the audience. Even so there is very 
little dialogue, while long stretches of the film are given over to 
silent comic “business.” It was hardly necessary for that to 
disturb the peace of the great magician of words, albeit his 
phrasing is less felicitous in this comedy than in many of his 
other plays. 

Shakespeare, however, wrote for his coarse contemporaries 
who had a voracious appetite for finely spun words, whereas 
Mr. Fairbanks has to please our more civilized children of the 
Ford age who have left most of the bother of growing up and 
aging to their machines, while like all children they revel in 
the spectacle of people tumbling into the mud or rolling down 
the steps, of chairs and cushions being thrown about, or of any 
other horseplay. More is the pity, as Mr. Fairbanks is an ideal 
Petruchio (I regret I cannot say the same of Miss Pickford 
as Katharina) and can speak his lines, when he has a chance, 
with a gusto and a sensuous delight in the sound of words that 
could not be bettered. With the camera used searchingly and 
dramatically, the duel of wits in the first scene between Pe- 
truchio and Katharina could have been made a sparkling and 
glamorous thing. Instead, most of the lines in this scene have 
been cut out, and the whip has been enthroned where wit was 
supposed to reign. 

The public which likes boisterous fun in its feminine part 
is even more thrilled by sentimental crooning about “a kiss in 
the morning and a kiss at night.” Mr. Rudy Vallee is an un- 
assuming young man with a pleasant voice, and in “The Vaga- 
bond Lover” (Globe) he gives his admirers what they long for 
—a succession of songs to the accompaniment of a jazz band 
which makes their hearts melt and fills their beings with a glow 
of “romance.” Those who write to Mr. Vallee can also get 
his signed photograph; of which privilege, announced over the 
radio, the Vallee worshipers have lately been availing them- 
selves to the tune of about 5,000 photos a day. 

If the two pictures just reviewed were made expressly “for 
the family,” the American censors saw to it that the German 
picture “The Box of Pandora” (55th Street Playhouse) con- 
formed to the same standard of morals. In the process the 
original, which was obviously intended for adults only, lost 
a great deal in footage, and what is more, its only raison d'etre, 
since besides its rather pleasing photography this ponderous and 
indifferently acted picture has little to commend it to any 


theatergoer. 
ALEXANDER BAKSHY 








SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION 


is becoming increasingly important and recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more 
remunerative, but none offers greater returns 
in terms of intrinsic interest, social useful- 
ness and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for 
Jewish Social Work 


offers graduate courses in Jewish Family Case Work, 
Child Care, Community Centers and 
Community Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to 
$1000 for each school year are available for especially 
qualified students. 

The winter quarter begins January 2, 1930 


For full information, address 
M. J. Karprr, Director 


The For 
Training Jewish 
School Social Work 





A graduate school 
71 W. 47th St., New York 





























SE VISIT RUSSIA 
Shor, low rate S98) y 


Including round trip passage 
and a five day complete service 
and sightseeing in Leningrad 
and Moscow. 


AMALGAMATED BANK 
Travel Dept. 
11-15 Union Square, N. Y. ©. 


/ malgamated Trust & Savings Bank 
111 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ml. 

For information on Spring 
and Summer trips, write for 
booklet “N.” 














WHEN changing your address for the winter, please be sure to 
send your old as well as your new address, and allow about 
two weeks for the change to be made. 
Circulation Dept., THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. 
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Drama 


Tolstoy Revived J us f Ou f 


6 ey 3 “The Living Corpse” is the latest addition 
to the program of the Civic Repertory Theater. Miss 

LeGallienne’s two previous productions from Chekhov IN BOOKLET FORM 
are the most interesting things to be seen there, and her loyal 


audience greeted with every sign of approval the well-known 
play by Chekhov’s more earnest and ponderous countryman. 


She herself certainly earned the applause which was given her 
for a very excellent playing of the amusing scene in which the 
aristocratic Anna Karenina interviews her prospective daughter- 
in-law, and Jacob Ben-Ami was agreeably received in the role 


of the weakling hero who so spectacularly shoots himself in the 
last act because he cannot bear to go through with the disgust- * 

ing mummery of divorce by collusion. As a whole the pro- a ( Wy a W 
duction does not suffer too much from comparison with that TOM ar in 0 
given two seasons ago by the Reinhardt-Moissi company, and 
it is probably at least nearer to the intention of the author than 





the more romantic one, seen here some years past, when John by 
Barrymore made Fedya a sort of Byronic hero going grace- , 7 
fully to the dogs before an audience whose feminine members Oswald Garrison Villard 
all longed to reform him. 

Yet I must confess that this present performance leaves 
me, as did both the previous ones, still in doubt concerning the R ‘ ai ‘ Leal 
real intention of the play. I am loath to believe that Tolstoy eprinted in a convenient size 
aimed at nothing more original or profound than the story of 72-page booklet for the benefit 


an amiable drunkard, and that he intended to awaken in the of Nation readers who wish to 
audience nothing except that facile and half-envious pity which 7 
is so easy to arouse in behalf of an attractive young sinner. Yet make this account of the new 
the temptation to emphasize this aspect of the play seems almost Russia a permanent addition to 
irresistible, and though a part of the blame for the fact may be ete iheost 1 on 
charged to the actor’s fondness for just such a role—to his their libraries, or to piace it in 
instinctive realization that it inclines the audience to baby him the hands of their friends. 
in very agreeable fashion—some part of it must be due to the 
play itself. And since Tolstoy must surely have meant to 
achieve more than that, it would appear that he left unsaid 
something which he meant to say. 

Obviously he is not at home in the drama. The eleven 
scenes give outward sign of the fact that he was more used to 
free narrative than to the artificial concentration of the action a Opy 
almost necessary in the dramatic form; and a certain sketchiness 
in the writing of the whole play, a certain episodic development 


which suggests a dramatization rather than a drama, furnishes Write for discounts 


subtler evidence of the same thing. Yet I doubt if even this is 
sufficient to account for the blurred effect which the play has , 
always seemed to me to produce, and I am inclined to believe on quantity orders 
that it arises out of the author’s hesitation between two themes 
of which one is predominantly sociological while the other is 
concerned with a problem of abstract ethics. THE NATION, 20 VeseySt., NEW YORK 
Certainly the finest single scene is the second, in which the 
hero agg vse wi - on of ’ > > moe by : For the enclosed $...... send me........ 
etry, a touch of ecstasy, absent from all the others, an : ‘ . = 
- effect ‘s not by any means wholly due to the beauty of the copies of booklet, “Russia from a Car Win- 
singing itself, for it is this scene which seems to announce the dow,” by Oswald Garrison Villard. 
theme of the drama. Fedya has been lured away from the dull 
virtuousness of his home to go in pursuit of some passionate 
experience whose nature seems hinted to him in the wild strains 
of the vagabonds’ music. He has no natural taste for debauch- 
ery, no coarse homesickness for the dirt; it is, on the contrary, 
the very sensitiveness of his nature which is fatal. He deserts 
decorous domesticity, not for something which is worse but for 
something which is in itself far more exalted, and it is his 12-25-29 
tragedy to find the poetic ecstasy he is seeking only in associa- 
tion with squalor and depravity. There is some soul of good in 
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this evil thing, or rather, as ‘Tolstoy with his fear of the senses 
prefers to put it, some soul of evil in this seductive good. Hence 
the real theme of the play is the theme which always obsessed 
him—the fascination and beauty of those sensual experiences 
which the ascetic in him so violently hated. 

Yet this theme, once it has been powerfully announced, 
hardly comes to the surface again throughout the entire action, 
and Tolstoy allows himself to be diverted into what becomes, in 
effect, a none too interesting and now far from timely discussion 
of divorce. At the end he galvanizes the whole into life again 
by the sensational suicide of Fedya, but by this time we have all 
but forgotten that Fedya’s problem is the real problem of the 
play, and his death becomes less significant as the end of the 
hero than simply as a violent protest against the Russian mar- 
riage laws. 

The modern drama owes much to sociology, for it was by 
means of its sociological interests that it pulled itself out of the 
rut of triviality into which it had fallen. But the older the 
modern classics grow, the more obviously does the weight of 
stale discussion pull them down. If Ibsen and Shaw and Tol- 
stoy the playwrights ever reach eternity they must bear a heavy 
burden over a long rough road. 

Ernest Pascal’s “The Amorous Antic” (Theater Masque) 
deals in a vein of extravagant satire with love among those 
artists who paint cubistically and go in constant fear of acquir- 
ing an inhibition. It is sometimes amusing but almost as fre- 


quently silly. JosepH Woop Krutcu 





| WITHIN THE FORTNIGHT | 





Piays TO SEE 
A Wonderful Night—Majestic—W. 44th St. 
Berkeley Square—Lyceum—E. 45th St. 
Bitter Sweet—Ziegfeld—S4th St. & 6th Ave. 
Candlelight—Empire—B’dway & 40th St. 
Criminal Code—National—W. 41st St. 
Fifty Million Frenchmen—Lyric—W. 42nd St. 
It’s a Wise Child—Belasco—W. 44th St. 
June Moon—Broadhurst—W. 44th St. 
Marionette Theatre—Garrick, W. 35th St.—Sat. mornings 
Strictly Dishonorable—Avon—W. 45th St. 
Sweet Adeline—Hammerstein—Broadway & 53rd St. 
The Little Show—Music Box—W. 45th St. 
The Game of Love and Death—Guild Theatre—W. 52nd St. 
Yiddish Art Theatre—Jew Suss—Broadway & 28th St. 


First Nights 
Half Gods—Plymouth—W. 44th St.—Op. Dec. 21st. 
Red Rust—Beck—302 W. 45th St.—Op. Dec. 17th. 


Fitms 

Disraeli—Central Theatre—Broadway and 47th St. 
Genera! Crack—Warner Bros.—Broadway & 52nd St. 
Hunting Tigers in India—George Cohan—Broadway and 43rd St. 
Meistersinger—55Sth St. Playhouse—154 W. 55th St. 
Metropolis and Streets of Sorrow—Film Guild—S2 W. 8th St. 
Peter Pan—Junior Film Guild—52 W. 8th St., Dec. 25th to Jan. Ist, 

each morning. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 

Carola Goya—Hampden—B'dway—62nd St.—Sun. Eve., Dec. 29th. 

Dorothy Gordon’s “Young People’s Concert Hours”—Town Hall, 
113 West 43rd St.—Sat. Aft., Dec. 28th. 

Grand Opera for Children—Hansel & Gretel—Town Hall—Fri. 
Morn., Dec. 27th. 

Isadora Duncan Dancers—Carnegie—Sat. Aft., Dec. 28th. 

Lerner Quartet—Carnegie Hall—Fri. Eve., Dec. 20th. 

Menuhin—Carnegie—Fri. Eve., Jan. 3rd. 

Musicians’ Gambol—Carnegie—Mon. Eve., Dec. 30th. 

Philharmonic Symphony—Thurs. Eve., Dec. 19th, 26th; Fri. Aft., 
Dec. 27th; Fri. Eve., Dec. 20th; Sun. Aft. Dec. 22nd, 29th— 
Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Symphony, Janior Orchestral Concert—Sat. Morn., 
Dec. 28th, Carnegie Hall. 

Ruth Draper—Comedy—4ist E. of Broadway—Op. Dec. 26th. 


BSE Boliday Interlude Poe 


WILLIAM HARRIS JR. PRESENTS 


“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON WITH TEETH IN IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 
NATIONAL THEATRE {22i,St, Wetct 3 Ars Excnine 330 











A THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
GUILD THEATRE pyes. $:50. Mats: Toure. a Set. 240 





A Theatre Guild Preduction 


RED RUST 


By Kirchon & Ouspensky 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th Street 
Eves. 8:50. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:40 











MAURICE SCHWARTZ PRODUCTION 


YIDDISH ART LION — 

THEATRE raucuTwAancrn's| 
Bway at 28th St. 

Bogardus 0676 
Every Eve. (Incl. 
a ee Zz J EW 

SuD., 
ROWER 

pte ty Sy was developed 


Carnegie Hall 
Friday Eve., Jan 3 


























Yehudi 


MENUHIN 


Mgt. Evans & SALTER (Mason & Hamlin Piano) 





> — OPENING THURSDAY EVENING, DEC. 26—, 
Actor-Managers Inc. has the boner 
on * pucsent The Distinguished Artist 


RUTH DRAPER ~2z2-- 


new ones) 
Every evening including Sunday except Monday and Thursday nights 
COMEDY Theatre 4lst. East of Broadway. Matinees Thurs- 
day and Saturday. VERY GOOD SEATS AT $1.00 











OPENING SUNDAY EVENING, DEC. 22 


ALBERT CARROLLoices: 
FRED KEATING oe xtéic 


49th st Theatre W. of B’way., Evenings Including Sunday 
e Mats. Xmas, New Years 














CONCERT BALL 
Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Given By 
The Intercollegiate Russian Students 
of AMERICA 


At CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE, 67TH St. AND 3np Ave. 


CHRISTMAS EVE., DEC. 24, 1929 


Concert Repertoire: 
Miss Tina Demso, Pianist 
Ma. S. KutacnKo, Cellist 
Miss Magianne Gonttcu, Lirico-Dramatic Soprano 





Upper and Lower Halls Two Orchestras 





Tic 
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Se The Holiday Interlude *< 








MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE 


WARNER BROS. Present 


GEORGE ARLISS 
‘**DISRAELI’”’ 


(A Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) 


CENTRAL THEATRE 
Broadway and 47th St. 


Daily 2:45—8:45 
Sunday 3—6—8:45 








JUNIOR FILM GUILD presents 
8 Holiday Children’s Morning Shows 
Sir James Barrie's 

“PETER PAN’ 

Dec. 25th to Jan. ist inclusive 

Each morning 10 A. M. to 12 Noon 

Tickets 50c. On sale now for every performance; by mail or in person. 
FILM GUILD CINEMA, Dept. N, 52 West 8th Street. 

Phones Spring 5090-5095-1716 








SATURDAY FORUM ON CURRENT EVENTS 
2P. M. Admission 25c¢ 
December 2ist, 1929 
HORACE G. KNOWLES 
Formerly —ar service Dominican Republic, Bolivia and Rowmania 
will speak on the very timely ‘subject 
“HAITI; WHY ARE WE THERE?” 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 E. 15th St. Algonquin 3092 
Questions, Discussion. 


o——_—_ Starting this Saturday, December 21st“ 
DOUBLE-FEATURE PROGRAM 
the epochal UFA masterfilm 


The Cinema “R. U. R.’’ 


“METROPOLIS” 


the titanic drama of the revolt of Man against machine- 
civilization . . . a vision of the future which might 
have been conceived by a collaboration of 
Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, Edward Bellamy, with overtones 
of Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein” 
—AND ON THE SAME PROGRAM— 


a cinema-research into the screen-past of 


GRETA GARBO 
“STREETS of SORROW”’ 


a powerful drama of post-war Vienna directed by G. W. 
Pabst, director of “Secrets of a Soul,” “Pandora’s Box,” 
etec., enacted by a remarkable cast including 
WERNER KRAUSS 
—see La Garbo in her first motion picture . 
the glimmerings of her present-day Mona-Lisa 


FILM GUILD CINEMA 


New York’s Unique Theatre—Direction: Symon Gould 
52 West Sth Street, bet. 5th and 6th Avenues 


Pepular Prices Spring 5095-5090 
Continueus Daily Neon te Midnight 


. glimpse 
magnetism 





Last 2 Daye—Thurs., Fri., Dec 19th-20th—“NOSFERATU 
the VAMPIRE” inspired by “DRACULA” 














THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 
will be discussed by 
NorMAN THOMAS STuART CHASE 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR B. CHARNEY VLADECK 
LEONARD WALLSTEIN: Chairman 
at the 


ANNUAL DINNER 


of the 


League for Industrial Democracy 
Friday evening, December 27, at 7 P. M. 
Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


TICKETS $2.50 


Guests will be seated in the order of application for tickets. Reser- 
vations should be made at once at the office of the LEAGUE FoR 
INDUSTRIAL Democracy, 112 East 19 Street, N. Y.C., Algonquin 5865. 








NEW YEAR’S EVE 


ARTISTS’ COSTUME BALL 


PLAYBOY’S FETE FUTURISTE 
CUBIST COSTUME CARNIVAL 
IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


At Webster Hall Tuesday Evening 
119 East 11th St. December 31 
Tickets in advance, $3.50 At door, $5.00 
By mail from PLAYBOY, 32 Union Square 
Telephone Stuyvesant 9687 
DANCING AT 10—TILL DAWN 
Costume or Evening Dress obligatory 
Tickets on sale at all village shops Send for particulars 





First Public Appearance 
Lecture Extraordinary 


Count 
Michael Karolyi 


First Premier of Hungarian Republic 


SPONSORS 
Prof. John Dewey 
Morris Hiliquit 
Norman Thomas 
Roger Baldwin 


Heywood Broun 
Heretofore Banned from the 
Lecture Platform in America 


Carnegie Hall 


TUESDAY EVENING, 
JANUARY 7, 1930 
Tickets 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
For information, write or call 
Count Karolyi Reception 
Committee, 

7 East 15th Street 
Algonquin 3094 


This will be the occasion for a public 
reception to Count Karolyi by the lib- 
eral and radical movement of New 
Oswald G. Villard York. 


Under the management of the Rand 
School of Social Science. 


Abraham Cahan 
Adolph Held 

Dr. John H. Holmes 
Algernon Lee 
Walter Lippmann 
Dr. Alex. Meiklejohn 
Chas. E. Russell 
Upton Sinclair 


Helen Phelps Stokes 


Prof. Harry F. Ward 
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International Relations Section 





How Stimson Bungled 


By LOUIS FISCHER 


HE Manchurian crisis has passed, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is to be returned to the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Secretary of State Stimson claims credit 

for the agreement. In truth, he had nothing to do with it. 
The settlement was reached without him and despite him. 
His invocation of the Paris pact proved a complete failure. 
Mr. Stimson had told Senators in Washington that the 
absence of machinery for implementing the Paris pact was its 
chief weakness. He wished, by intervening in the Manchu- 
rian situation, to give the pact an initial baptism of action. 
In fact, however, he further weakened it by bringing it into 
the situation without any warrant. Let us examine the facts. 
On July 10, 1929, China broke the two treaties of 1924 
with Moscow and sequestered the Chinese Eastern Railway 
on the excuse of propaganda. Eight days after the seizure 
the United States, acting as guardian of the Paris pact, urged 
peace on the Soviet and Chinese governments. Both prom- 
ised to remain mindful of their obligations. This, presuma- 
bly, was sufficient assurance. But a few days later a mysteri- 
ous aide memoire came into being in Washington. Secretary 
Stimson, according to an official announcement, handed it to 
the diplomatic representatives of Britain, France, Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy on July 25. It dealt with Manchuria, but 
the State Department withheld publication. Secrets, how- 
ever, will out. The Moscow Pravda of August 6 printed a 
Vienna dispatch throwing light on the contents of the aide 
memoire. It had suggested that (1) a neutral commission 
be appointed to study the Manchurian conflict; (2) the 
parties in dispute withdraw their troops from the danger 
zone and refrain from hostile action; and (3), and most 
important, a body of five Russians, five Chinese, and a neutral 
chairman operate the Chinese Eastern Railway pending a 
final settlement. The Bolsheviks suspected that the “neutral” 
chairman would be an American as in 1917 to 1922 when 
Colonel J. F. Stevens was director of the Chinese Eastern. 
Previously, according to Mr. Kawakami in the Balti- 
more Sun of August 3, information of the same general char- 
acter regarding the aide memoire had filtered into the Japa- 
nese press, notably the Nichi Nichi and Asahi. I have reason 
to believe that the sources drawn upon by the Pravda and 
Asahi were, indirectly, the German and Japanese foreign 
offices. Moscow, at any rate, felt that it had reason to be 
suspicious of Washington’s lively interest in the Manchurian 
controversy. A declaration made at Williamstown on August 
25 by Stanlev K. Hornbeck, chief of the Far Eastern divi- 
sion of the State Department, confirmed Bolshevik suspicions. 
He did not deny the existence of the unpublished aide 
memoire. “I am not in a position to make a statement on 
that point,” he said. But he emphasized the fact that 
America’s traditional policy in respect to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was neutralization. He gave instances: the Knox 
proposals in 1907-10, and the period from 1917 to 1922 
when an American managed the road. If the United States 
is innocent of a desire to “neutralize” the line or fortify its 
influence over it. why does not Mr. Stimson now publish the 


aide memoire? If the document contains none of the sinister 
things attributed to it throughout the world publication is in 
order at this time. 

Meanwhile, fighting proceeded on the Soviet-Chinese 
frontier. On August 19 the Soviets handed the German gov- 
ernment a note (Germany was protecting Russian interests 
in China) which called attention to eight raids undertaken 
between July 18 and August 18 by Chinese and White Rus- 
sian troops into Soviet territory. On September 9 the Soviets 
handed the German ambassador in Moscow, von Dirksen, a 
second note citing nineteen further attacks by Chinese and 
White Russian bands on Soviet steamers, border guards, and 
villages. A third protest to Dr. von Dirksen dated Septem- 
ber 17 enumerated additional incursions into Siberia. No 
nation invoked the Paris pact. In November the Soviet gov- 
ernment undertook armed reprisals. The press now com- 
menced to print many details of Bolshevik pushes into Man- 
churia. 

The Soviet government had twice warned China, 
through Germany, that its patience would be exhausted if the 
Chinese continued to mine the Amur River, fire on Russian 
shipping, and torture Soviet citizens, and if White-Guard 
groups repeated their depredations in the Soviet Far East. 
A Russian raid in force began on November 18. Air and 
artillery bombardments were reported, and newspaper dis- 
patches announced the capture of Manchuli, the Chinese 
border town, Dalainor, and Hailar. Hailar had been gutted, 
telegrams said. 

An Associated Press wire from Tokio on November 21 
informed the world that Mukden had decided to negotiate 
with Moscow for a settlement of the railway dispute. The 
Soviets had achieved their purpose. They realistically applied 
force in order to stop invasions of Russian territory, persecu- 
tion of Russians in Manchuria, and the further demoraliza- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway. One big raid com- 
pelled Chang Sueh-liang, the governor of Manchuria, to sue 
for peace. Hugh Byas, the Tokio correspondent of the New 
York Times, wired his paper on November 28: 


The news from Manchuria confirms the Japanese an- 
ticipation that the Russians did not intend an invasion. 
The Russians apparently have not occupied any Chinese 
towns and are back on their own territory. They have 
given the Chinese a severe slap, humiliated them by dis- 
arming 10,000 troops, and scared Mukden into a settle- 
ment, all by a relatively small operation which led to no 
entanglements (italics mine). 


The moment the Red Army marched in, the Chinese 
and White Russians fled. Their commanders deserted, and 
the disorganized soldiers looted as they ran. The looting 
was debited to the Bolsheviks. The extent of the Chinese 
retreat was made out to be the extent of the Red advance. 
According to a United Press dispatch of November 26 from 
Harbin, the Soviet forces actually halted thirty-eight miles 
from the border and then returned to their base. Note the 
chronology: 
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November 18—The raid started. 

November 21—Mukden requested Moscow’s terms. 

November 22—Moscow’s conditions communicated in 
writing (A. P., Moscow, November 27). 

November 26—Mukden accepted conditions (A. P., 
Moscow, November 27). 

On November 27, the Associated Press reported from 
Moscow that the “Mukden government was officially re- 
ported tonight to have capitulated to the demand of the 
Soviet government.” The same dispatch quoted a note 
from Litvinov to Chang Sueh-liang. “Have received your 
telegram of November 26,” the commissar wrote, “declaring 
full acceptance of preliminary conditions communicated in 
writing on November 22 through Tang Yu-chen, diplomatic 
commissar at Harbin.” 

Chinese negotiators were now in touch with Melnikov, 
former Soviet consul at Harbin, and with Simanovsky at 
Khabarovsk. China had acquiesced, and the statesmen had 
initiated pourparlers with a view to the restitution to Russia 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. But Nanking demurred. 
To Chiang Kai-shek it was a question of prestige, of holding 
Mukden’s paper allegiance, and perhaps of pleasing Wash- 
ington. Himself on the edge of ruin, he wished to prolong 
the impasse in Manchuria. On November 29 the New 
York Times put the whole situation in a nutshell in its front- 
page headlines: “Nanking and Mukden at Odds on Policy as 
Hostilities Cease. Manchuria’s Yielding Ignored by Chiang, 
Who Offers Reds New Counter-Proposals. Appeal Seen as 
Gesture. Tokio Sees China Completely Beaten and Danger 
Over as Soviet Withdraws.” Three things appear: the fight- 
ing had ceased; Manchuria had yielded; the danger of war 
was gone. Even if American embassies and consulates never 
report important events abroad, the New York Times is read 
in Washington. 

On November 25 news advices from Washington stated 
that Mr. Stimson had discussed the situation with the Japa- 
nese ambassador. The secretary’s views were communicated 
to Nippon, where “the Foreign Office disclaimed any inten- 
tion of taking action at present, either independently or in 
concert with other nations” (A. P., Tokio, November 27). 
The same day Hugh Byas wired: “The Japanese still believe 
that intervention by other Powers could not do any good.” 
On the next day he suggested that “the collapse of Chinese 
resistance ends the situation which had aroused Secretary 
Stimson’s anxiety.” Meanwhile the press was full of re- 
ports from Berlin, Moscow, and Tokio regarding the favor- 
able progress of the Soviet-Manchurian negotiations. 

November 28 brought further light: Litvinov declared 
Nanking’s counter-proposals superfluous as Mukden had al- 
ready accepted Soviet terms. An A. P. message from Mukden 
stated that “despite denials and counter-denials (italics mine) 
peace is near.” An A. P. telegram from Tokio quoted the 
Japanese foreign minister, after a talk with the United States 
charge d'affaires, as stating that peace impended, and the 
prospect of an early direct settlement “makes intervention by 
the world Powers unnecessary and undesirable.” Dispatches 
stated that Soviet airplanes had bombed the little Manchurian 
town of Buchatu with bombs, cabbages, and soot. This, 
probably, was a way of applying a bit more pressure as nego- 
tiations proceeded. Or perhaps the orders to cease fighting 
had not reached isolated aviators. No further hostilities have 
since been reported along the Manchurian border. 


me 


Japan resolutely declined to join any move for foreign 
mediation, on the ground that an anti-war pact could not be 
invoked when there was no war and when peaceful pour- 
parlers promised immediate success. This represented the 
attitude of the German government also. On December 2 
Mr. Stimson announced his two communications on the sub- 
ject: one to Moscow and Nanking recalling their Paris pact 
obligations, the other to the signatories of the pact urging 
their cooperation for peace. The German government re- 
fused on December 2: 


At the present moment [the German rejoinder read] 
the German government has before it reports to the effect 
that direct negotiations for the peaceful composition of the 
conflict have opened. As the German government is not in 
possession of all the facts which would enable it to judge 
the momentary status of these negotiations, it would like 
to reserve its decision as to the time and form of its further 
steps in the matter. 


Mr. Stimson might have had from American officials in 
the Far East the same information which prompted Ger- 
many to reject his proposal. He might have had it from the 
Germans and probably did. He certainly was told by Mr. 
Debuchi, the Japanese ambassador, that hostilities had ceased, 
and that an agreement between Moscow and Mukden was in 
prospect. The Secretary of State might have learned all 
this even from newspaper dispatches. At least the fact that 
Germany and Japan declined to join his move should have 
given him pause, and if he had waited three days the signed 
Moscow-Mukden agreement would have made his action 
superfluous. 

On November 28 the Associated Press wired from Paris 
that in view of reports regarding Mukden’s acceptance of 
Moscow’s conditions “the French Government, as one of the 
signatories of the Kellogg-Briand pact, feels that the situation 
no longer requires the intervention of the signatories.” Mr. 
Stimson knew this too. France, Germany (which had under- 
taken to protect the nationals of China and Russia and was 
therefore very close to the problem), and Japan, the third 
party best informed on Manchurian affairs, all objected to 
the invocation of the Paris pact. Then why did Secretary 
Stimson invoke it? Since he could not have been ignorant 
of the negotiations, the Bolsheviks concluded that his only 
purpose in intervening was to interfere with them. This may 
be an erroneous conclusion, but it will be readily understood 
how Litvinov might have reached it. Undoubtedly, Moscow 
also recalled the still secret Stimson aide memoire of July 
25, which continues to disturb Russia as well as Japan. 

When Secretary Stimson, acting through France, sent 
his note to the Soviet government regarding the Paris pact, 
Senator Borah prepared a statement declaring that this step 
implied recognition of the Soviet government. The Bolshe- 
viks do not concur. They agree with former Secretary of 
State Kellogg that there can be no recognition without the 
intention to recognize. They submit that even direct com- 
munications between the State Department and the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs would not imply recognition. They, 
in fact, urge at least the relatively direct method adopted 
by Charles E. Hughes. But if a go-between must be used, 
Moscow prefers Germany or Turkey or almost any other 
friendly Power rather than France, whose relations with 
Russia are marked by bitter hostility. 

Replying to the Stimson note of December 2, Litvinov, 
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on December 3, roundly rebuked the Secretary of State for 
interfering in the negotiations then proceeding in the Far 
East. This, the commissar stated, “cannot . . . be taken 
as a friendly act.” More important, possibly, was his asser- 
tion that “the Paris pact does not give a single state or group 
of states the function of protector of this pact.” Washington 
thinks otherwise and necessarily resents Litvinov’s objections 
on this matter because they involve the broad question of the 
future implementing of the Paris accord. Finally, Litvinov 
expressed “amazement” that the United States, while refus- 
ing to recognize the existence of the Soviet government, gives 
t “advice and counsel.” The Litvinov note has been styled 
tactless. It certainly was not a model of tact. The Bolshe- 
viks have not yet learned to hold their tongue or to put it in 
their cheek. When moved by righteous indignation they 
are primitive and explosive. Because of their experience 
during the period of foreign military intervention, they react 
most violently to any suggestion of outside interference. And 
after all there must have been a tremendous temptation to 
administer a whipping to Mr. Stimson when one of the 
worst faux pas in recent diplomatic history had exposed him 
to attack. 

In Washington it is said that the Litvinov note has post- 
poned United States de jure recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. This is progress. It used to be debts. Then it was 
propaganda. Now it is Litvinov’s English. That must wear 
off some day. The world will watch to see how long the 
government holds out against the pressure of a fast growing 
American trade with Russia. 








Contributors to This Issue 


WintuHrop D. LANE, a well-known writer on prison 
reform, has made extensive studies of penal methods 
both in the United States and abroad. 
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RESORTS 

| © FOR RENT 0O 

e ; | ent Beauty for your relaxation and reec- 
FURNISHED ROOMS MAKE MONEY roerrntieme convenient for wesk ands. 1% 








Manhattan Beach Hotel 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern Greproof hotel 
by the seashore for Ices than in 
the crowded city—$98.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. All hotel services 
incleded. Tennis and bandball 
courts. %7 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 











NTELLIGENT Rassian woman wishes to sub- 

let single or double room; homelike atmos- 
phere: beard optional: use of piano; elevator 
apartment. Reasonable rental. Walter, 220 W. 
197th St.. near Bway 103rd St. Subway. Clark- 
son 6822. 


yourself 


APARTMENTS 





L ~mgp apartment to sublet at a sacri- 

re. Apartment consisting of ¢ large, 
light, airy rooms, 2 baths, extra shower. Pros- 
peet Park Circle, Bklyn. Suitable for physician 
or Gentiat. Romaine, Triangle 2420 








Capitalize your spare time. 
Join the corps of Nation 
readers who are earning 
generous commissions tak- 
ing the subscriptions of the 
liberals and radicals in their 
communities. Subscription 
blanks, circulars, 
copies and helpful sugges- 
tions freely furnished. Help 


Nation at the same time. 


For full particulars write to 
Dept. 11 


THE NATION 


20 Vescy Street 


tobogganing. 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 353 





THE LAKE VIEW 


SiLven & CAMEN 


Surpassing Accommodations 
Atmosphere of Refinement 
Excellent Cuisine 


Moderate Rates 
59 Madison Ave. Phone Lakewood 287 
Lakewood - New Jersey 





sample SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 
The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for rea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for weeb-ents. 
Only 45 miles from N. Y. 
Sporta Special feature prog 
Skating, Hiking, for Christmas and New 


and help The Skiing, Tobogganing. Year Weekends. 


For reservations call Peekskill 1276 





Y depend peononts | PARK, Monroe, N. Y.—An ideal 
and most beautiful place for good rest, 
splendid vacation or week end; 1% hours from 
N. Y. by aute or Erie R.R. For reservations 
write or call Monroe 122 F 3. 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 








7URNITURE and complete household neces- 

sities ; for three rooms artistically and newly 
furnished; sacrifice; all im 4 —7 Call all 
day Sunday, 640 E. 176th , Bronx, or phone 
Stuyvesant 7770. hie, 


New York 
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Program—Dec. 20-28 
f AT COOPER UNION 
Admission Free. 
pes Dec. 20—PROF. HARRY A. OVER- 
THE PsycCHOLoGy OF PROGRESS 
“How Mental Evolution Is Actually Achieved.” 
Sunday, Dec. 22—Dr. Oakley Johnson—“Propa- 
ganda and the Social Idealism in Contemporary 
|B] Narurat Science 
Tuesday, Dec. 24—No Meeting. 
LIBRARY 
209 West 23rd St., at 8:30 o'clock. 
Autobiography of America—‘‘Beyond the Alle- 
ghenies.”” 
Thursday, Dec. 26—Dr. E. G. Spaulding—The 
of Fund tal Ideas and Funda- 
ity and Fr 
Saturday, Dec. 28—Dr. Houston Peterson— 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock. 
EET— 
if ETHICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Literature.” 

MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
Monday, Dec. 23—Dr. Mark Van Doren—The 
Wednesday, Dec. 26—No Meeting. 
mental Problems in Philosephy and Seience. 
ig Fhe of Character. “Ibsen, Nietzsche and 











DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
Invites you to attend its 
CHRISTMAS EVE OPEN HOUSE 


on 
Tuesday Bvening, Dec. 24th, at 8:30 P. M. 
ENTERTAINMENT and DANCE 


Ball Room—150 West 85th St. 
Dancing until 1 A. M. 
Admission $1.00 Organized 1918 











EDUCATIONAL 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational methods. Native teachers. Pri- 
vate lessons, 75¢ lesson, short course, 9 to 9 

daily. Sundays—10 to 4. 18th year. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 





UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 
# ANGI IAGES ITALIAN—GERMAN 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 
Simplified conversational method. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. Also neglected English education. 


1265 Lexington Ave., Northeast Cor. 85th St. 





: «© h 


I, cote WL grad- 

R AN exec Berlitz method. 
mM. "Feniitayn, 26 W. 123rd 

Harlem 0487 


"T BACHER (former college and high school 

instructor) gives lessons in languages and 
science: Engl French, Spanish, German, 
Latin, ete.; ehemistry, biology, physics, mathe- 
matics, etc. Also preparation for examinations, 
Box 718, % The 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS : 


Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to ineure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 
following Thureday. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


























[] OPEN SHELF [ | 





BOOKS! 


Ww) ig help a Traveling ~y-4 for Sea- 
by contributing good books to the 
Traveling Library, International Seamen's Club, 
8 South Street, N. ¥.? If you wish to have 
books called for please telephone Harry Hines, 
Sec., Whitehall 1878, or Marie Oberiander, Li- 
brarian, Watkins 6410. 





BOOKCASES 





OOKCASES made to order by Master Crafts- 

men, size 2 feet wide by 4 feet 5 inches high. 
shelves 8 inehes deep; provided with back: anv 
finish desired. Price FIVE DOLLARS. CASH 
to accompany order. Hossack Bros., Inc., 95 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











From 


One Nation Reader 


to 


Another Nation Reader 








IF you have - 








An apartment to rent or sublet 
A house to rent or sell 
A farm for summer rental | 


or 


IF you are in search for any of 
the above 


You have the opportunity 
to reach more than 40,000 
Nation readers through 
the Classified Columns. 











Rates, one inch, $6.16. Ad- 


ditional lines of 6 words, 62 








cents each. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St. Fitz Roy 9074 














When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





© 


kets, ete 
LA FIESTA, 38 West 8th St. 


Nation readers invited. Oran tu 10 P. M 











JEANNE NORRIS 
19 Christopher St., N. Y. Spring 1651 
American Hand-Tooled Leather 
Special dollar sale on 
Hand Made Leather Novelties 
Coin P Bridge Scores 
Book Marks Table Mats 
Gay designs—Bright colors 
Lessons by appointment 














NEW EDITION OF FINE 


TC 











unusual selection of gifts Teceived 
for the holiday season at very prices. 
1 Russian shirts formen. { selection of 
1 Russian Cossack and hats. 

{ Original Costumes to Hire. 











from Russian Eagiieh 
Resly to Box 2800S The No 





WANTED—Executive secretary ; woman be 

tween thirty and thirty-five, for a peace or- 
ganization in N. Y. C.; state qualifications. 
Address Box 2258, % The Nation. 





POSITIONS WANTED 











ization. Box 2236, % The Nation. 
A®t DIRECTO RECTOR: (man) Ten years as 
d + >» 
Pottery, an ; Painting, Modetne 


Kressive instit rahe New York or viene ba 
nstitu ew 
2250, % The Nation. _—— 





Uvaesirr woman of energy and initiative, 
with research and business experience and 


knowledge of la wants interesting work 
rather than ey salary. Would accept part-time 
position. Box 2251, % The Nation, . 





OLLEGE graduate offers gratis some hours 


enced in research, - and 
iv 
iStration. ‘Box #282, % The Nee 


yours MAN, 83, metal, seeks editorial po 

sition ; liberal, well-informed, 1@ years’ news. 
paper experience ; excellent references. Bax 2254 
% The Nation. 

















The Nation 


[Vol. 129, No. 3364 









Over 





100,000,000 


Sold! 







Think ef it! In ten years 
we have sold over 100,- 
000,000 Little Blue Books 


in every land on the globe. 


We are constantly adding 


new titles—the 
on this page 


resent list 
rings our 


library ef good books up 


te the 1,500 mark. 


Little Blue Book fans will 
want ALL of the books 


listed on this 


page—300 


NEW TITLES, at only Se 
each. This new list of 300 








titles is being printed 
herewith for the first time. 
Not a trashy, cheap book 
in the let? doin the 
throngs of Little Blue 
Book readers! 
sense Stories and Pic- 1267 
pease i. Lear 1268 
1201 Desert a 1269 
02 Forbi Leve. 
1303 7 Infidel Presidents. McCabe 1270 
1204 Dictionary of Musical Terms 1271 
1205 Paine’s Re vs. Bible. 1272 
a. 1273 
1206 How to Swim 
1207 French Self Taught 1274 
1208 Success Easier Than Failure. ws 
1209 oa Hostess (Enter- 1276 
POaal 4 1277 
om sthemetica ties 
iit . iiet a = Se ray 
1212 Soviet Marriage & 7 
133 Romance That Balzac Lived 1280 
1214 Best Ford J 1281 
1215 Ingersoll, Agnostic 
1216 Italian-English Dictionary 1282 
1217 Why I Didn't Enter the 
Ministry. Thurston 1283 
1218 Christianity and Philan- 
thropy 1284 
1219 Hew to Make Your Home 1285 
More Homelike 
1290 Best Rube Jokes 1286 
1221 Facts About Will Power 
1222 Easy Readings in Spanish 1287 
1223 How to Work Your Way 
Through College 1288 
1224 Religion in Great Poets 1289 
1225 How to Avoid Marital 
Discords 1290 
1226 Easy Readings in French 1291 
1227 French Readings for French 
Students 1292 
1228 Best > About Drunks 1293 
1229 Triumph of Materialism 1294 
1230 Her > Marriage, Etc. 1295 
E. Howe 
1231 Best Jokes of 1926 1296 
1232 ir ¥ Masonry: Cement seer 
for Less 1298 
1233 Deter 3 Meals or ie 
1234 How Soviet Russia Does 1300 
Business 
1235 Workers’ Life in Soviet 1301 
Russia 1302 
1236 Peasant Life in Soviet 1303 
Russias 1304 
1237 Reliefs of Scientists 
1238 Beginning Married Life 1305 
1239 Party Games for Grown Ups 1306 
1240 Short-Story Writing for seer 
1241 — eu ~" : oe 1308 
1242 Care in an air 
1243 Failure of Christian Missions 1309 
1244 How to Write Love Letters 1310 
1245 How to Get Most Out of 1311 
jon 1312 
1246 Best Hobo br 131 
1247 wehology of Love and Hate 1314 
1248 Lies of Religions” Literature 1315 
1249 Best Jokes About Lovers 
250 a Com panionate iene 
1251 What De You Know? 
Qsestions) 1318 
1252 Butler-Borah Prohibition 
Debate 1319 
1253 General Information Quizzes 1320 
1254 Contract Bridge Made Easy 1321 
1255 Who, When, Where, and 1323 
What? Questions | 
1256 Darrow-Wheeler Dry-Law 1323 
Debate 13%4 
1257 How to Become « U. &. 
Citizen 1325 
1258 Why I Betleve tn Com- 
panionate Marriage 1 
1259 Dictionary of Geographical pf 
1280 guory offs sondtans 
1261 Prize-Winning Tongue- 1329 
Twisters 
1262 Is ne True? 1330 
1243 Serpent's 1331 
1264 Art of Dapating the 
Unpleasant 1332 
245 Is “Kilmer Gantry” Troe? 
isos Great Fighters for Freedom 1333 





















Are Americans Standardized? 


Are You a Babbitt? 

Does the U. 8. A. Need the 
K. K. ‘ 

Visits Amon 


the Mormons 
sons or me Prevention? 
This Marriage Business 
Truth About American 
Evan, 


sts 
Truth About American 
Preachers 
Truth About the “Deluge’’ 
Truth About American 
Hindu Magic Self Taught 
Ventriloquism Self Taught 
Bideshow Tricks ——— 


Facts About Hea 
by A Is — a Evil? 


Guilt snd — Bad Conscience. 
Nietzsche 

Are Petting Parties 
Dangerou 


s 
Tips on Theatrical Art 
Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 


Exposed 
Do We Have Free Will? 
Darrow vs. Foster 
Brann, Who Cracked Dull 


Heads 

America’s Fakirs and Guides 

Facts About American 
Literature 

Art of Digesting Ideas 

America: Greatest Show on 
Earth 

Best Short Stories of 1928 


3 What America Needs 


Minneapolis vs. St. Paul 
Detroit: Mecca of the 


Midwest 

Personal Element in 
Business 

Facts About Arkansas 

How to Select Your Doctor 

Origin of Life 

Sources of Intolerance in 


America 
Way of All Flesh 
What Life Means to Me 
Lessons Life Has Taught Me 
How to Go Into Business for 
Yourself 
Patents: How to Get 
m 
Negro’s Contributions to 
Cul 


Word of Satan in the Bible 
Harvard War on Religious 
Ideas 


Is the Yankee Vanishing? 
Snyder-Gray Murder Echoes 
Real Aims of Catholicism 
Reasonableness of Skepticism 


and 


, ra 


3 
Bigotry Trust in the U 


Debunking of a Midwestern 


Lawyer 
Revolt of Modern Youth 
Meaning of the U. 8. Con- 
stitution 
Case for -— Against Sexual 
Bteriliza 
How to Beudy 
How to Get a Husband 
Fasting for Health 
Confessions of a Modern 
Woman 
Facts About Light 
Practical Mechanical 


Problems 
— of 1,000,000 Years 


go 
326 Origin of the Solar System 
Sound 


Facts About 

Hurley, Who Advanced 
Progress 100 Years 

Facing Life Fearlessly. 

Darrow 


Facts About Digestion 
— > Mueh Does Maa Really 


Devonking the Lews of 
Comaen Sense of Heslth 


Buy your supply of Little Blue Books today. 


the world’s most interesting reading! 


per book. We pay the postage. 


WE 
1500. “tet ee 


1334 
1335 


1336 
1337 


1349 
1350 


1351 
1352 


1353 


1354 
1355 


1356 
1357 
1358 
1359 
1360 
1361 
1362 


136: 
1364 
1365 


1366 


oe 


Enjoy 
Send only 5c 





Why I Am a Skeptic 

Can Kn -wiedge Be Made 
Popular? 

Greenwich Village in the 

he 
Marriage 

Oll Painting for Beginners 

Crooked Financial Schemes 

How to Get « Job 

Unuseal Menus 

Typical Love-Problems 


Sex Relations in the 
Southern tes 
How to Psycho-Analyze Your 


Neighbors 
Sandwiches and Box 
Lunches 
Religion’s | Blight on 
Amert 


Curlosities of the English 
nouage 

How to Get Ahead 

Chemistry of Familiar 


Things 

Unconscious Love Elements 
in Psycho-Analysis 

Book of Similes 

Tour of 
Stay -«*-Hom 

Wills: How to Make and 


Break 
What You Should Know 
About Law 


How to Acquire Good Taste 
Is Birth ag Sin? 


How to Use the Dictionary 
Lessons in Vocabulary 


i 
How to rite Little Blue 
Books 
Prepositions and How to Use 
Isase Newton: Superman of 
Science 


How to Be a Gate-Crasher 
Clement Wood and His 


es 

Sins of Good People 

Why I Am Not a Christian. 

Bertrand Russell 

Plight of the South 

Is the Werld Getting Better? 

Meaning of Success in Life 

Henry Ward Beecher: 
Barnum of the Pulpit 

John Straton: Witch 


of 
Notorious Case of Sacco and 
anzet 
President Harding's Illegiti- 
mate Daughter 
Flesh and the Devil 
Prostituted Woman 
Is Our Civittzation Over- 


How Galileo es Gagged by 
the Inquisition 
Gary. Shrine of the Steel 


Defense of the Devil 
Problems of Old-Age 


mecy 
ae intermarriage in the 


Are the Cl Honest ? 

The Tobacco Habit 

Fact and Fiction About 
Health 

= in Those Ultra-Violet 


Confensions of a os Digger 
Health 


; Fake Way to 


Confessions of a Minister's 
Daughter 


Bal 


1395 


1461 


Instantaneous Personal Mag- 


netism 
Our Fading Bill of Rights 
Smail-Town Humor 
War, What For? 
Journalism from the Inside 
Advertising from the Inside 
Hollywood he Inside 


arrow 

Dialog Between Priest and 
Dying Man 

Voltaire’s Weapon, the 
Smile! 

.-~ Bunk Over the 


Radie 
What's the Matter with 
Human Nature? 
Milwaukee, the Bier of Beer 
New Orleans, Civilized City 
Real Thomas A. Edison 


Stories of Tramp Life 
My Prison Days 
=. Francisco, Credit to the 


How 3 U. 8. Government 
Works 
Cypeetiens and How to 


Them 
Paul py: aes eed of 
n Pan All 

Broadway Gengners and 
Their Rackets 

Curious and Unusual Deaths 

Why Wives Leave Home 

How to Get a Divorce 

How RPusiness Men Avoid 
Litigation 

U.. 8. Immigration Law De- 
bate. -Btodda: 

Examination of Bryan at 
Evolution Trial. Darrow 

The Open Darrow 

Foot Troubles Corrected 

Law for the Workingman 

Unusual Love Affairs 

Airplanes and How to Fly 


Shorthand Self Taught 
How to Read Proof 
a to Hyphen and Divide 


‘ords 
3 Fascinating Pastimes with 
Words 


How to Think Clearly 
Constipation and Its Cor- 
rection 


Strange Marriage Customs 

Curtosities of the Law 

How to Be a Modern Mother 

Your Intelligence: How to 
Test It 


Can Man Know God? 

How Ignorant Are You? 
Facts About Graphology 
bev Exercises for Busy 


eople 
Making Words Work for You 


5 Wild Women of Brosdway 


Texas Guinan, Ace of Night 


Can People Be Made Good 
by Law? 

a Reading 

Love Affairs of John Wesley 

Do We Live Forever? 

President Hoover and 


Quakerism 
Does Life Spell Accident or 
Desi 


from 


gn 
3 Have We Religious Freedom? 


ar =| of Contemporary 


. End of the World. McCabe 


Dictionary of Social Sciences 
Sketches of Naughty Ladies, 


he 
The Princess and the Tiger. 
Goethe 


poewtesy of the Criminal 
Book American Statistics 
A as wyer is at 

Marriage and Divorce 


300 NEW titles to our list of Little Blue Books. 
will find all new numbers—from 

NEW LIST OF TITLES—you are sure to find 
dozens and dozens of new books that will interest you. And the price 
5 ae cae We prepay the carriage charges to any address 
in the w 


300 NEW Little Blue 


We will pay the postage! A Real Bargain! 


These Books Cost You Only 


No. 1200 to 











1462 Science Religion As mt 

Guide te Life. Harry El 
jarnes 

1463 Has Religion Made Useful 
Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion? rand Russell 

1464 Clarence Darrow: The Big 
Minority Man. 


1465 Book of European 


Statistics 
1466 Home Removal of Spots and 
Stains 


1467 

= 

1469 Ameri 

1470 - 

1471 -— to Become Mentally 

pe 

1472 ey Truth or Propa- 

1473 How to vind Wi What You 
Want in a Library 

1474 Roxey and 
M 

1475 


oviel; 
1 Best Jokes of hee - 
1476 Y 


1477 
1478 
1479 
1480 Causes of 
Barnes 


1481 The 
1482 


U. 8. Party Issues 
How to Deal with Crime 
can Industrial 
te Become 


How Giands Aff 
Personality 
Poor Posture Corrected by 


New y yr 
ey Career 


Tri 4 By Ju 
Bu Jeeque of Crim Criminal 





| — 
Why 
1485 The Religion of 

Are Atheists Dogmatic? 
A Manual of Debunking 
Age-Old Follies of of Man 
What Is Christianity? 
Is_ Elinstein’s 


Atheistic? 
The Power Women. 


Stories of Gypsy Life. 
Bercevici 
Wine, Women and Song. 


1494 8 Hearts. 
1495 Steel Against Steel. 


1496 The Sexual Factor i: 
Divorce 


1497 Companionate Divorce 
1498 Missouri University’s . 


Questionnaire 
1499 New Light on Ten Com 
s 
1500 I Am an A ie. 
be * gost! 


1493 


—_—_———=—=__——— 
How to Order 


Just list titles de- 
sired by number (if 
you want “Facts 
About Will Power,” 
for example, put down 
1221). Order at least 
20 books and enclose 
money order, check, 
or currency at the 
rate of 5c per book— 
minimum order, 
We prepay postage 
and ship at once. Post- 
will added = 


ensiiee 
only when remittance 
accompanies order. 
Orders from foreign 
countries must be ac- 
companied by cash. 








HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


DEPT. A-150 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


GIRARD, KANSAS 
ee 


History 
7 


Moguls of 


——— av 
and by Exercise 
the World War. 


Great 


Ot Pree Man 


$1. 

















